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NOTES 


Lorp Satissury was entertained at dinner on Thursday 
night by the Nonconformist Unionist Association. There 
is no doubt, he said, who would be master in an [rish 
Parliament. Who speaks of ‘self-government’ (generally) 
uses a clumsy metaphor. Home Rule would mean—not 
self-government but—absolute government by the Celtic 
majority : a majority, that is, under the control of Arch- 
bishop Walsh. Mr. Gladstone, with ‘his unfailing and 
verbose optimism, bids us hope otherwise, taking courage 
from the analogy of the colonies. The true analogy is 
not in the colonies but in India, where (on Mr. Glad- 
stone's shewing) we should set the foot of the Hindu 
voter on the neck of the Mohammedan minority. The 
Non-Episcopal Protestants—who supported Mr. Gladstone 
up to 1885—now tell him ‘that the fate on which he is 
driving his countrymen is’—sheer ruin. ‘The conceit 
and infatuation of the man,’ says Lord Salisbury, ‘must 
fill us with amazement.’ There be that will clamour 
against the phrase: but to use it was to fulfil a public 
duty. And the curse of history waits for him that would 
still, in defiance of all argument, and of all facts, place 


Ireland under the control of the Roman Catholics. 


Bur the question is not entirely in the domain of pro- 
phecy. We have Home Rule object-lessons from time to 
time. In this country, for example; we have a prejudice 
in favour of hearing a man before he is condemned. But 
Sir James Mathews, by opening his Commission with an 
exciting summing-up,—‘ beginning his inquiry’ as Lord 
Salisbury puts it, ‘by a violent tirade against the persons 
into whose acts the inquiry is to take place’—has pro- 
If this be the effect of Dublin 
air even on the English Bench, and if Justice is prostituted 
thus under Mr. John Morley, what shall come of her in 





voked sharp reflections. 


the day when the Executive is in the hands of—the 
persons condemned by the Parnell Commission? Lord 
Salisbury included in his speech a prediction that the 
eggs of which we heard at the Guildhall must (after 
so long and desultory a period of incubation) turn out 
addled : and an earnest appeal to the Government not to 
abandon Uganda. 





Mr. Batrour’s address in Edinburgh on Tuesday, 
treated in another column, is the only other contribution of 
note to the political oratory of the week. The Ministerial 
representative at the Lord Mayor’s banquet was Lord 
Kimberley, who explained that Mr. Gladstone had been 
persuaded to absent himself by his colleagues, who had 
mostly followed the same course. It was, he said, 
the brooding season of Cabinets: incubation (which he 
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seems to have confused with production) was proceeding, 
and, though a laborious process, he hoped it would be 
a speedy one. On questions important he had naught to 
offer but the vaguest generalities: the Government is 
still whistling for awind. Sir John Gorst at Manchester on 
Monday claimed the approval of the country for the 
Labour programme and policy of the Conservative party. 
Deprecating the formation of a separate Labour party, and 
regretting the absence of an autumn session, he advocated 
the establishment of boards of concil’ation for the settle- 
ment of trade disputes and old-age pensions for the industri- 
ous poor. The National Liberal Federation has issued a 
manifesto which rejoices somewhat belatedly over the 
Separatist triumph, and promises the multifarious reform of 
the Newcastle Programme—when Home Rule shall at 
last have been achieved. 


Tue proceedings of the Morley Commission are dis- 
cussed elsewhere: it is significant that not even Mr. 
Balfour is more disgusted with them than Mr. J. E. Red. 
mond. On the reluctance of the Government to extend 
an amnesty to the Dynamiters the Parnellite member, 
in a speech at Waterford on Tuesday, passed the strongest 
condemnation. The Home Rule Bill now framing would, 
he said, be considered on its merits by his party, which 
was not as the combination of Whigs and_place-hun- 


ters on the other side. It has been resolved by the 


livicteds, who have approved themselves possessed of 


considerable power, that support shall be withdrawn from 
the Government unless the legislation for their re-in- 
statement be proceeded with immediately on the re- 
assembling of Parliament. The Munster local boards 
have suddenly manifested a certain anxiety for the mainte- 
nance of the law as administered by the Separatist 
Secretary, inasmuch as they have denounced the Corofin 
outrage. Yet moonlighting is common, and four men have 
been lodged in Cork Jail in connection with a wild raid 
upon a house at Kingwilliamstown. Nor is intimidation 
extinct: for a meeting at Kilmallock has decreed the 
publication of district lists of all them that will not con- 
tribute to the support of the Evicteds. 


Captain LuGarp delivered an address on the commercial 
importance of Uganda before the London Chamber of 
Commerce on Saturday. Ere leaving the country, he 
said, he had established two factories and a caravan service 
for the opening up of its trade. So far, little had been 
done, except in the matter of ivory : £6000 whereof had 
already been consigned to the Coast, with more to come. 
But he trusted before long to witness the establishment 
of many tea, coffee, and cotton plantations ; and, though 
the taste of the inhabitants needed forming, they were 
ready to pay handsome prices for stationery, ‘utensils,’ 


opera-glasses, and white donkeys. The Company, in any 
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case, was bound to retire, for the present. But the nation 
was pledged to remain, ‘I,’ said Captain Lugard, ‘ who 
have been the instrument, I who have given these pledges, 
and led a helpless people in Toru to trust us, who have 
brought down the Soudanese from Equatoria, have now to 
face a new duty, entirely foreign to me, and for which I 
am in no way qualified—the duty of publicly explaining 
to Englishmen the responsibilities we have incurred, the 
disgrace that will be on us as a nation if lives are sacrificed 
because our word is broken.’ On Tuesday, in an address 
to the Manchester Chamber of Commerce on the same 
subject, Captain Lugard stated that in his opinion the 
construction of the surveyed railroad (of 700 miles) would 


cost £2,500,000. 


Proresson Vamptry, in the Zimes of Wednesday, re- 
sumes the evidence for the Russian ownership of the 
Pamirs. As to the historical argument, which alleges a 
right of inheritance from Khokand, it must obviously be 
hard to establish. The very word Pamir, to begin with, 
is utterly unknown ‘as a geographical denomination’ in 
Turkestan. It is mentioned by certain Chinese pilgrims, 
and (for that matter) by Marco Polo: but they had it 
trom the local Kirghiz, who can have held no communi- 
cation with either Khokand or Bokhara. Moreover, Pro- 
fessor Vambéry, who knows many Khokandians, never 
heard them mention the country: nor is it referred to in 
the latest history of the Khanate, published—in Russian — 
in ’86. No doubt many of the Kara-Kirghiz who now 
visit the Pamirs are subjects of the Tzar; but there are 
Chinese Kirghiz enough, here and elsewhere : and in any 
case it isnot for the sake of these fifteen thousand alleged 
subjects that Russian scientific and military expeditions are 
sent to the Roof of the World. The fact is that these 
routes from Khokand to Kashmir, though they are com- 
monly described as impassable mountain tracts, are really 
for several months in the year, very fair specimens of 
steppe country: and Kashmir has repeatedly been in- 


vaded from them. 


Tue Prussian Diet was opened on Wednesday: but the 
Speech from the Throne was entirely occupied with 
finance: the most important proposal relating, curiously 
enough, to the incidence of municipal taxation. The 
Belgian Chambers will once more have to face the ques- 
tion of revision: their deliberations will be the more 
difficult in that an angry populace has been roused to 
protest against the decisions of the Committee appointed 
to elaborate the new constitution, especially on the point 
of manhood suffrage. The Socialists have allied them 
selves with the Radicals, and held meetings every night : 
several of which were riotous and were dispersed by 
the police. France has seen a similar alliance between 
the Extreme Left and the Socialists: an alliance which 
was foreshadowed by M. Clémenceau’s action in the Car- 
maux affair, M. Millerand, his chief licutenant, pro- 
posed the other day that the Socialists of Lyons should 
range themselves under the banner of Extreme Radicalism. 
Such a fusion means mischief: especially since the down- 
fall of M. Constans and the elevation of M. Loubet have 
shown that the weaker your Premier the longer he is 
like to hold office. 


Signor Groverri has wellnigh swept the board in the 
Italian elections. On the first ballots the Radicals merely 
returned about a hundred, and Signor Imbriani failed to 
secure a scat at Naples. The Ministerialists, on the other 
hand, obtained some 325 seats out of 508—a number which 
will doubtless be considefably augmented when the sixty or 
seventy constituencies in the second ballot arrive at a final 
decision, The result is of good omen for Italian progress 
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and European peace ; though the largest majorities in Hum- 
bert’s kingdom have a trick of suddenly going to pieces, 
and the Prime Minister has his Signor Crispi to reckon 
withal. Of course the Ministerial programme of retrench- 
ment is right as far as it goes ; but it goes not far. Italy 
is more concerned at present to maintain her military 
strength and her alliance with the Central Powers than 
to reduce her taxation and her expenditure ; and it was 
Signor Gioletti’s taunt, that his opponents applaud the 
things which rejoice the enemies of their country, that 
won him the victory. 


Mr. CLevecanp has been chosen President of the United 
States. The issue was uncertain even to the close of the 
poll—such numbers were set down as doubtful. Other 
elements of uncertainty were the adoption of secret 
voting in certain States and the appearance of a ‘ People’s 
Party’ West and South. The Democrats, indeed, pro- 
fessed themselves confident of victory; but President 
Harrison’s friends boasted as loudly, and they reckoned, 
too, on more safe votes than their adversaries. New 
York State was regarded by both as the key of the 
position; and true to its reputation it cast its vote 
by a forty-thousand majority in favour of Cleveland. 
The North West has also gone against the Republicans: 
Illinois, led by Chicago, has disowned the McKinley Tariff ; 
Indiana and Iowa have followed suit; and Michigan is 
about equally divided. The third party has gained some 
seats west of the Mississippi, and, to the surprise of all, 
California has voted Democratic. Cleveland's large majority 
is a crushing blow to McKinleyism, whose chief defeats 
have been in those centres of American commerce and 
progress it claimed to have blessed. From the point of view 
of British industry and of international relations, the result 
is satisfactory; though it remains to be seen how fara 
party marshalled by Tammany and Senator Hill shall 
dare attempt fiscal and economic reform--not te speak of 


purging the American Civil Service. 


Tne great strike in the South Lancashire cotton trade 
has stopped upwards of fourteen million spindles and 
thrown idle some forty-four thousand operatives, who will 
need some £9,000 a week. Three thousand dyers have 
been locked out at Bradford for refusing to withdraw 
an obtoxious regulation concerning nonunion hands. 
The Working Unemployed had a sort of demonstration- 
rehearsal in Trafalgar Square on Saturday, when Mr. Keir 
Hardie averred that want of will alone prevented the local 
authorities from providing work. Since then they have 
made themselves conspicuous by means of daily parades, vio- 
lent speeches, and collisions with the police. The promoters 
of Sunday’s meeting are already denouncing the Home 
Secretary: who, by employing the constabulary, ‘ has heaped 
more ridicule on himself than a life-time can wipe away.’ 
Arbitration has ended the Milan printers’ strike, and has 
given the operatives a thirty per cent. increase of wages. 
The trial of the American officers who punished Pri- 
vate Iams in connection with the Homestead riots 
has resulted in their acquittal. By order of the imprisoned 
leaders, the Broken Hill Strike is over: the men have 
lost £270,000 in wages, while many have left the dis- 
trict, as their places are filled with freemen. 


Tus Carmaux strike was brought home to the Parisians 
on Tuesday by an attempt to wreck the Company’s 
offices in broad day light. That the scoundrels (not yet 
identified) failed was due to the pluck of the porter 
(an old soldier) and the police, who—six in all—were 
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killed by the explosion of the bomb at the station. 
The Anarchist, in fact, has recovered his spirits, depressed 
by Ravachol’s execution and the passing of a law to 


make attempts to blow up houses punishable with death. 
Nay; he letter to the 
complaining of friossements from the Prefecture, and 


has addressed a Premier, 
hinting at extreme measures if peaceful battle against 
the bourgeoisie be 
of course, a discussion in the Chamber. M. 


despite his peddling with the Carmaux affair, displayed 


not permitted him. Followed, 


Loubet, 


not a little firmness, and was rewarded with an over- 
But the Right made a 
M. 
Radical leader, sat anxiously silent. (Indeed his Millerand 


whelming vote of confidence. 
lamentable show of faction; and Clémenceau, the 
has openly approved the use of dynamite against the 
Whiteleys and Liptons of the capital). Imagine, again, 
our own Speaker (as M. Floquet) intervening in debate with 
the remark —‘ How annoying that in so sad a situation 
the Chamber cannot be more collected in the presence 
of acommon sorrow!’ They do not order, say we, this 
matter better in France, and Sir William 
with his platoons of policemen (as in ’84) shines with a 


Harcourt, 


certain lustre by comparison. 


‘Generat’ Boorn is once more hat in hand _ before 


the public. His last appeal was for ‘a little to go on 
with’: 


that his undertakings have plunged him into debt. Build- 


now he asks no less than £65,000, on the ground 


ings and land, with improvements and machinery—all 
vested in William Booth by the famous poll-deed—have 
cost £155,000. But of £185,000—and more—which has 
been spent, only £120,000 is as yet subscribed, and Mr. 
Booth is The 
raised by loan; and creditors are beginning to press. 
If the of the public- 
Mr. Booth will be compelled to sell some of his proper- 


now £65,000 behind. money has been 


amount cannot be coaxed out 
ties. 
sent. 
subsidy : 
rendered 
proves that the ‘ General” is absolutely unfit for the res- 


This is the happiest imaginable issue for the pre- 
No philanthropic motive will excuse a further 
for the 
necessary 


impudence of a request which is 


by such astonishing management 
Himself is well aware of 
to 


However, 


ponsibilities he has assumed. 
its indecency, for he admits that it had been ‘ better’ 
await the report of Lord Onslow’s Committee. 
Mr. Booth’s precipitancy ought to stand the susceptible 
public in good stead. Why was not this tremendous 
deficiency revealed in the so-called balance-sheet ? 

Tue old fashion of closing the racing season with the 
Newmarket Houghton Meeting suited everyone except the 
few poverty-stricken owners who want their failures to 
pick up enough in November to pay the trainer's bill. 
There is little to entice the true sportsman; whilst the 
backer plunges fearlessly towards disaster in his attempt 
to find winners in crowded fields composed of ‘ crocks.’ 
This week saw six days of racing. At Leicester, Liverpool 
and Portsmouth, fields were large and useless. Save at 
Liverpool, the sport was of the sorriest description. The 
Cup, which is not decided as we go to press, brought 
Windgall, strong in his recent improvement ; Lauriscope, 
Miss Dollar, Sedge Chat, Blane Mange, a dark Irish horse, 
heavily backed by the ‘ clever division, and two previous 
winners —Lady Rosebery and Madame d’Albany. At 
Portsmouth a special race was instituted for the benefit 
of Nunthorpe and Buccaneer. That they did not run 
their match was due to the most astonishing bungling on 
both sides, and it was well that their owners saw fit to 
smooth over the difficulty. One had preferred them to 
Both carried nine stone, and 


run for their own money. 
Buccaneer won, 
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CODDLING 'THE LOAFER 
Q OME such picture as Philanthropy Embracing 


LS Idleness promises to be very popular—and_ very 
generally on view—this winter. lor of all the means of 
livelihood contrived by those artful vagabonds who are 
the parasites of orderly society the business of having 
no work to do is far and away the most delightful. It 
needs neither art nor capital ; and the patter is within 
the capacity of any dealer in corn-plasters or indecent 
prints. Also, it has the advantage—very novel to its 
practitioners—of not only attracting the respectable— 
which, being interpreted, is the people worth plundering 
—but also of being a ‘ graft ° you may ‘ work’ under the 
policeman’s very nose. And over and above the loot 
in which it is paid, there is a large and choice variety 
of pickings. When a Cabinet Minister appears as the 
Loafers I’riend ; when a vocal and aspiring clergyman 
strengthens the Loafer’s cause with shillings and tears ; 
when nameless benefactors go carting bread and cheese 
to the Loafer’s tryst, we may be sure that the Loafer’s 
other perquisites are steadily rising in value. Indeed, 
his only peril arises from such of the simple-minded 
as take his gammon seriously enough to tender him 
hammer or spade, and a sufficiency of wages to shut 
his mouth and stop his lamentation; for his dislike 
of every sort of tool except the jemmy and the crow- 
bar is so genuine in itself, and is so deep rooted in his 
habits and convictions, that (as in one notorious case) 
you shall find him fleeing an offer of work as in 
less happy and delightful days he was wont to depart 
Such a 
proceeding on his part will purge the vision of the 
fattest-witted dupes he has: so that even the philan- 
thropist is sometimes moved to suspect that his 
glib and whining client is not really the distressed 
worker he pretends to be. 
that the go 
crying and begging in the market-place—that he 
shoulders his bag of tools, and, faring not up and down 
the streets behind banners and sackbuts and psalteries 
(so to speak), goes out in search of something to do— 


the neighbourhood of a ‘ copper’s’ helmet. 


For let it once be generally 


known distressed worker does not 


and at once his counterfeit’s game is up. 

We are not of those who, sick and sorry in the 
trickery of the Working Unemployed, will have it that 
the present distress is bogus from beginning to end: on 
the contrary, we have systematically maintained that the 
commercial outlook is extremely ominous and dark. The 
Board of Trade Returns for October, showing (as they 
do) a great fallin the value of imports and exports alike, 
are enough to prove that we are rapidly getting into 
the thick of things ; already certain industrial regiments 
are disbanding, and the course is like to continue; 
and the question of dealing with the genuine unem- 
ployed is not to be blinked by any patriotic English - 
man. But to recognise that much is by no means to 
accept the maniacal schemes of cure propounded day 
by day. ‘To give way to sentiment is always easier 
and more popular than to contrive and carry through 
a policy that, however beneficent in effect, is stern of 
aspect and in operation merciless, It suits Mr. John 
Burns, ‘ General Booth, and their kind, to curry favour 
with constituents, paymasters, and supporters by cla- 
mouring for the organisation of municipal workshops, 
farms, and charities ; but in every case such plans would 
involve the outlay of vast sums of public or private 
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money, and—what is worse —in the long run they must 
tell against the revival of trade. Experience, too, has 
shown that where relief is there also shall you find the 
idle man. The most sincere among the would-be phil- 
anthropists would almost seem to go on the assumption 


that there is something meritorious in being ‘out of 


collar. But it is ever worth repeating that the truth 
is something very like the reverse. Even in the case 
of honest and industrious men, every form of relief is 
pernicious in proportion as it diminishes the desires and 
inducements of the person relieved to find work on his 
own account. Hunger is a great First Cause of energy ; 
and only at very considerable peril to the State can its 
influence be removed. Besides, it has to be remembered 
that the suffering is confined to no particular class— 
that distress is rife among the trading ‘ middles ° also. 
If you increase their burden of taxation—(and in no 
other coin can State labour be paid)—not only will 
you inflict on them an amount of hardship none the 
less real because it is never heard on ‘lower Hill, but 
also you will cripple their power of recovery. And 
this holds absolutely true of private charity itself: for 
nine times in ten the money subscribed for charitable 
purposes is withdrawn from Trade, and this at a time 
when Trade is very desperately in need of all the capital 
it can command. 

But there are grounds yet stronger for opposing the 
application of partial and temporary remedies. None 
of us, whatever his creed, denies that of late years our 
commercial policy has been neither thorough nor 
sound. It would not be fair to say that the present 
depression is but the inevitable result of an economic 
fallacy. Commerce was always, and always will be, a 
thing of ebb and flow. The natural desire of business- 
men, to make hay while the sun shines, renders them 
imprudent in prosperity, and in this way brings on re- 
action. But this is not enough to account for the 
increased force of each successive shock to the public 
weal; nor does it explain the ruinous decline of some 
among our greatest industries, alike in good times and 
in bad ; nor can it palliate the hopelessness of them that 
are engaged in these. Mismanagement is ever the cause 
of such effects. And it is not by distributing bread and 
cheese or building superfluous bridges that our mis- 
takes shall be realised and repaired. We want to see the 
hands that are idle set to their task once more; and 
this we would have achieved—not by squandering the 
national resources in payment for unprofitable service 
but—by recovering our pre-eminence in trade. ‘l’o 
such an end, the nation would do wisely and well to 
undertake a course of introspection. Now that Hodge 
has no money to give the shopkeeper, it is high time to 
ask if starving him for a formula was really so clever a 
move as it looked ; and with land no longer vendible, we 
may question the sagacity of these continual menaces 
of confiscation. Most trades have succeeded in 
raising the standard of wages and in reducing profits 
to the lowest possible margin: may it not be well 
worth their while to reflect if what they call ‘ the wage 
fund’ might not with advantage have been more widely 
distributed * if it were not better for all to share 
than that the half should go into the workhouse ? 
From such doubtful points of policy the Demagogue 
and the Sentimentalist do steadfastly avert their gaze. 
But they must face them—and face them unwinking— 
ere they benefit the working-man. 
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‘TROP DE ZELE’ 


FFNHE Evicted Tenants’ Commission has begun its 

work by incidentally showing what mischief may 
ensue from calling Her Majesty's Justices from the 
discharge of their proper duties. ‘The practice, of ever 
increasing frequency, of employing Judges on commis- 
sions of inquiry, was first advocated and then defended 
on the grounds that Judges are trained to weigh 
evidence, and might be expected to prove themselves 
impartial. The contention was borne out by the 
Report of the Royal Commission of Inquiry into the 
Supply of Stores to the Services, under Sir James 
Stephen, and by the Parnell Commission, under Sir 
James Hannen. But there was always a risk that 
your Judge might succeed far worse in controlling 
your Commission than your Commission in perverting 
your Judge; and it is proved to the hilt that this 
danger was by no means imaginary. The President 
of the Evicted ‘Tenants’ Commission has shown 
none of the judicial qualities which he was theoreti- 
cally selected to example, but on the contrary has 
proved himself a very thoroughgoing partizan, with no 
more sense of fairness and no more control over his 
temper than might have been exhibited by a person 
chosen by the Ministry for the very simple reason that 
he might be trusted to arrive at a given conclusion 
independent of the evidence before him. In truth 
there is nothing in Sir James Mathew’s opening ot his 
Commission which might not have been expected ot 
Mr. ‘Timothy Healy or of so good a party man as Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre. (Not being an Irishman, though, the 
second of these two would probably have been saved 
from losing his temper, and from taunting and 
wrangling as Sir James Mathew did.) From a purely 
party point of view, we have probably reason to be 
pleased that the Separatist Cabinet should have 
incurred the discredit of helping to defame the 
reputation of the Bench; but there are things which 
should not—indeed, which must not—be considered from 
the party point of view. The good name of the Bench is 
precisely one of these ; and the Unionist, we trust, will 
draw from Sir James Mathew’s exhibition of Sir James 
Mathew the moral that the Judges must in future be 
left to the work to which they are appointed—and 
which they are not too numerous to discharge. 

Sir James cannot have pleased his own friends 
Mr. W. O'Brien, indeed, has approved; but Mr. 
O’Brien’s approval was not exactly what was wanted. 
The President was taken from his place on the Bench in 
order to give the proceedings of that body just such an 
air of judicial impartiality as might be useful to the 
English Separatist in and out of Parliament. The work 
is difficult, and few could have attained to much success 
was in it. Still, it was possible not to have failed so 
conspicuously as Sir James has failed. It was inevitable 
that the Landlords should be refused the right to cross- 
examine. ‘lo have conceded that would have been 
to destroy what trifling chance the Commission ever 
had of contenting (for a time) the very Irish. 
But the refusal might have been made _ without 
showing that there really was a design to prejudge the 
case; and the President did his utmost to leave no 
doubt of it. The Landlords’ representatives, as they 
listened to that prelection read in the Merrion Square 
drawing-room, knew at once their presence was super- 
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fluous ; for, indeed, it was just such an address as would 


have befitted a Nationalist platform. There, even, it 
would be extreme to describe the Plan of Campaign as 
a combination to reduce rents; for there the orator of 
the day has boasted now and again that it was a scheme 
to ruin all such Landlords as were not to be terrified by 
the League. In another place Chief Baron Palles 
has described it as a criminal conspiracy : so that from 
either authority the President might have learned that 
his definition was inaccurate. Less outrageous, but not 
less characteristic, was his utter misrepresentation of 
Mr. Balfour on Evicted ‘Tenants. It exceeds the 
licence of a platform partisan to argue that a speaker, 
because he has avowed the very natural and credit- 
able wish to arrange a quarrel, has therefore com- 
mitted himself to the opinion that by some means 
one of the parties must be satisfied. And Mr. Balfour 
wisely lost no time in countering the lie. 

To continue: before a word of evidence is tendered, 
the President of what purports to be a Committee of 
Inquiry begins by enouncing his judgment upon part of 
the case, and by indicating the nature of the decision 
at which he has resolved to arrive. In such a case it is 
only to be expected that the representatives of the side 
against which he has announced his intention to find, 
should call the proceedings ‘a farce and a sham. ‘The 
manifest inutility of their presence was reason good 
enough that Messrs. Carson, Kenny, and Moore should 
make the refusal of leave to cross-examine a ground for 
retiring. It would indeed have been idle in them to 
stay on for the sole purpose of being able to state the 
case for the Landlords when the agents of the Plan had 
said their say. ‘They would have had no chance to test 
the separate charges, and they had plain warning of the 
spirit in which the Commission would receive their state- 
ments. ‘That this must soon or late have been the end 
of Mr. Morley’s wretched makeshift was patent from the 
first. ‘The President's temper has but precipitated an 
inevitable event. ‘The Commission for as long as it sits 
will be employed in collecting the commonplaces of Irish 
agitators ; and when it has had as much of this very 
superfluous toil as it thinks necessary—why, then it can 
report. ‘The nature of its recommendation is a matter 
of no sort of moment, since it can but propose that 
Ireland shall be pacified by rewarding the members of 
How, and at whose expense, 
all this we know. ‘The tenants 


a criminal conspiracy. 
they are to be rewarded 
—so the Commission will find—must be restored to 
their holdings partly by a draft on the public purse 
and partly by the confiscation of certain private pro- 
perty. As for the exact proportion in which taxpayers 
and owners are to suffer that the dupes of Mr. Glad- 
stone's Irish masters may be compensated, that we can 
wait to hear. We could have waited equally well 
without this present farce. 

And yet it has not been wholly useless. Already 
it has reduced to a really effective absurdity the 
trick of calling in a Commission to find a_ policy 
for you. Mr. Morley having dirty work to do was 
unwise enough to hope that a judge and a few 
carefully chosen creatures might, under pretence of 
making inquiry, have provided him with some not 
too flagrantly scandalous means of doing that dirty 
work. But no sooner is his little conspiracy in action 
than it finds that it must not really inquire, under 
penalty of discovering the utter vileness of those very 
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facts it is meant to dissemble : so that there is nothing 
for it but to burke inquiry. Now, only a thorough 
partisan could be trusted to do that, which was why 
Mr. Morley chose Sir James Mathew. But to be a 
partisan yet look like an umpire has proved beyond the 
powers of that energetic Irishman; and, nature being 
too much for him, he has very honestly discarded the 
pretence, and has taken a header through poor Mr. 
Morley’s little screen which has revealed it for the 
thing of paper and lath we know, 


LIGHT OPERA IN LONDON 


|" some careless Philistine were assured that the 

inglish are not a musical nation—the silly catch- 
word may serve for a text—he, having the privileges of 
the careless Philistine, might, not without apparent 


justice, question the assurance somewhat roundly. Let 


him, if he will, omit all mention of the Paderewski 
concerts, the Sarasate concerts, the Hallé concerts, the 
Henschel concerts; let him even forget the glories of 
Covent Garden and its seasonable Tetralogy; let him 
ignore the modest but hapless efforts of Signor Lago, 
and those more pretentious ambitions of Mr. D'Oyly 
Cambridge Cir- 
cus: he might still hold in reserve this triumphant 


Carte that were concentrated upon 


demonstration of his denial—the enormous prevalence 
in London (not to speak of the provinces) of opera 
bouffe, handled by every conceivable kind of musi- 
cian from brilliant and gay to abysmally dull and 
deadly. ‘The conclusions of the careless Philistine 
would naturally be perfectly irrelevant, and that part 
of the matter one may dismiss at once from considera- 
tion. But this central fact remains—account for it 
how you may—that during the past two or three years, 
in London, it has rained light operas. Now one usually 
assumes that, as a race, experienced managers of thea- 
tres are not peculiarly addicted to financial follies. 
They work out the common lot of man when—as often 
they do—they embark on failure. But we may with 
fair confidence conclude that such failures are due, not 
to the kind of entertainment provided but, to its 
quality—a subject upon which you cannot reasonably ex- 
pect a theatrical manager to pronounce a very competent 
opinion. The light opera, therefore, prevalent as it 
is, and in its present state of excellence, seems to be, in 
the way of entertainments, an epidemic visitation to 
which the inhabitants of London are peculiarly ex- 
posed. ‘There are signs, at last, that its reign is drawing 
to a close, that a plethora of opéra bouffe is combining 
with other influences to drive the populace to the 
elegant raptures of the Halls. ‘The building is crumb- 
ling; soon it may lie in ruins and be known no more: 
so that, before it vanish, it may be of interest to 
examine it cursorily and as cursorily expose its claims 
to be considered as serious art. 

Of the genuine opcéra bouffe there is no reason to 
write here. For the Gilbert-Sullivan development, 
with all its faults, it was a coherent and carefully de- 
signed conception. It had nothing haphazard about 
it; it was pieced together with refined skill; and 
though it fell short of desire too often, at its best it 
was the legitimate issue of a happy combination on 
the part of two mighty clever fellows, who were 
perfectly aware of what they desired to do, and 
who—more or less—did it. One must suppose, indeed, 
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that it was chiefly the example of these two—par- 
ticularly when it was known that in the space of a very 
few years each had pocketed the sum of £90,000 or 
thereabouts—which gave an impulse to the production 
of those futile and impossible specimens of light opera 
from which London has long been suffering and _ suffers 
still. For the artistic value of these it would be 
impossible to find words sufficiently contemptuous, 
By a mild critic the music might be described as 
commonplace : but this were merely to deny it 
certain qualities, whereas its positive badness is 
insistent. Every second-rate prettiness, every corrup- 
tion of the musical times, every thinness of which 
music is capable, are here twisted and decorated 
and displayed in new disguises for the delectation of 
the ignorant. Who that intelligently listened to the 
music of Wiss Decima 





a piece that acquired a certain 
vogue —quite fathomed the depths of its mediocrity, 
or fully appreciated the tissue-paper thinness of its 
merits? Or take The Nautch Girl, which delighted 
London fora time : was justice ever altogether done upon 
its wretched musical puns, its inherent and essential 
feebleness of musical design ? And these were ancestors ! 
And this novel, this decadent, this bastard form of 
opera has gradually been usurping the London stage 
and spreading around its influences: until even Sir 
Arthur Sullivan is found to have composed the music 
of a Haddon Hall and Mr. Gilbert the book of a 
Mountcbanks ! 

There are divers signs, as we have said, that change 
in the popular taste—if, indeed, the popular taste 
were genuine, and not a factitious forcing on the part 
of managers—is happily turning from the stew thus 
provided ; and here, again, the triumphant Music 
Hall is on the brink of a new conquest. And 
for that conquest there should be no words of sadness 
whatever: for it follows in the perfect course of nature. 
It is odds if the music of the Halls be really 
worse than the average music of these operas ; for 
herein it has a pretentiousness so maddeningly un- 
justifiable that ‘tis a relief to turn to the naked 
and unblushing commonplaces—though you scorn 
and despise them the while—of Comrades or We 
All Got Drunk. It is a relief to exchange the 
‘high-class’ manners of these operatic stages, with 
their ambitious ‘mounting, their rows of garlanded 
frocks (in one colour), their ambitious grouping, and the 
rest of their paraphernalia, for the frank bluftnesses, 
the everyday commonplaces, the occasional glimpses of 
art, you get at the Halls. It is better to recognise your 
vulgar Muse, and pass the vulgar time of day with 
her, than to stand perplexed before a Muse that is semi- 
refined, dubious in her drapery, more than dubious 
in her accent, and discover later that she too was a 
housemaid once, and indeed is only the dressed-up 
and promoted sister of that other friend whose common 
frankness you admire, if you do not altogether love 
it. And thus, though the very recent outbreak 
one new theatre is built specially for light-operatic 
purposes—was a trifle depressing, we may regard it 
rather as we should a mild attack of measles. One 
such opera, still quite a young thing, is to be replaced 
very shortly by Dorothy ; which is the best news of all, 
for here are the clearest signs that, somewhere, the 
light-operatic management, not ctherwisee than Homer. 
is nodding to destruction, 
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MR. MERCIER’S LUCK 
QO" all men Mr. Honoré Mercier should understand 


that events have their compensations. He was 
charged with a series of plunderings and _ peculations, 
by the hand of his agent Pacaud: and now a charac- 
teristic Dalziel telegram has flashed it over the world 
that he is acquitted. In the world’s eye, then, Mercier 
is a persecuted saint, because he has been ‘acquitted’ 
by a jury: persecuted in that he was a Liberal, the 
opponent of ‘the ring of British capitalists who rule 
the Dominion, and as a French-Canadian cager to pre- 
serve their native tongue, their religion, and their 
national customs to his fellow-countrymen. ‘That was 
his pose after ‘acquittal:* on those terms is he 
accepted by the voting rabble. 

He was ‘acquitted’ on one count: or, rather, the 
Grand Jury threw out the bill, because it was shown 
that he had applied the fruit of that particular mal- 
feasance not to any private purpose but to a political 
fund, which was to assist the Annexationist party. In 
truth, he may congratulate himself on the tactlessness 
of his opponents. A year ago he was dismissed from the 
Premiership of Quebec, because a report of the 
Dominion Senate and a Commission of Judges showed 
that he, with Pacaud and Langlais, was mis- 
applying public money. ‘Then, instead of being 
left to le in approved disgrace, he was adver- 
tised by a trial. ‘The indictment was carelessly 
drawn. ‘The jury, the judges, the counsel were half of 
them French, half English—or Irish. One judge 
ordered Mr. Stuart, the prosecutor, to withdraw the 
phrase ‘at sea’ as deliberately insulting, and upon 
explanation remarked that his knowledge of English 
was deficient. Finally, though witnesses from the 
bank and the testimony of papers proved individual 
acts of looting, the conspiracy upon which the prose- 
cution based its action was not made out, and Mercier 
goes abroad as ‘ acquitted.’ Not because he is innocent, 
but because the evidence went to show he had plun- 
dered a political fund kept up by Pacaud from the 
provintial CUISSC. 

Six months ago he had retired, he said, from politics, 
unless a movement towards Annexation should need 
him at its head. ‘To-day he is to drive his adversaries 
from before the face of the people, and to lead a United 


Canadian party. Hortunately, his record is in the 
general mouth. Before he took office it was only a 
| 


subscription that saved him from the bailiffs; the 
Jesuit Estates Act was used by him as a means of 
bribery ; and he initiated a vast system of public works. 
‘These put money enough within his control. He 
bribed right and left : he made donations to the priest- 
hood. His blood-horses were English, his trotters came 
from New York. Every pledge he had made (as a 
Liberal) in Opposition was ignored. Instead of lighten- 
ing the taxes, he doubled them. Instead of redeeming 
the Debt, he increased it. Instead of abolishing the 
Legislative Council, he made it his tool. Instead of 
dinoincing the action of the Priest in Politics, he 
turned him to his own account. .An appointment under 
Government meant a subscription to Pacaud: nor was 
there any other means of obtaining a contract, nor of 
getting any public service. 

HTe means to take his seat in the House. Il or- 
tunately, Mr. de Boucherville now runs the country 
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economically and honestly: also the Priesthood sup- 
ports him against the small Mercierite faction. Thus, 
for the present we shall have But the 
‘acquitted > man desires his vengeance upon those 


quiet. 


Lieutenant- 
Governor who dismissed him—whose place, by the 


who supplanted him and upon the 


way, is to be taken ere long by Mr. Chapleau, a dis- 
contented ‘Tory. What Canada now has to fear is an 
alliance between this pair. ‘The most fortunate cir- 
cumstance is that Mercier sees the Annexationist 
game will not for the present tell with the Canadian 


voter. 
LIGHT AND DARKNESS 


TTACKING Oxford in the current Conte mporary, 
L Mr. Joseph King is pleased to claim that Uni- 
versity as his own, She may well regret the parentage 
of so ungrateful a son, but she need not fear the shock 
of his onset. 


whose fancy it is to forebode that ruin shall fall on the 


He belongs to that class of persons 


most venerable institutions, in the good time com- 
ing when Democracy, being come to its own, shall 
proceed to plunder the residuum. For these, the 
Universities, being venerable and possessed of wealth, 
are Sleeping Beauties long expectant of the awaken- 
ing kiss of Democracy the Prince. This time the 
choice is with Oxford, and the question is begged by 
the statement that Oxford is‘ incompatible with demo- 
cratic progress. ‘lo accept our author's definition 
of this mysterious force were certainly to fall in with 
his argument ; but we have always thought that what 
he holds to be an offence in Oxford was not the least 
of Oxford’s charms. 

He bases his attack on an analysis (made to suit) 
of the income and expenditure of University and 
Colleges, and adds thereto some ‘ tentative sug- 
gestions’ of reform. His criticism of the present is 
merely impertinent. We do not know what informa- 
tion he may have as to the condition of the College 
libraries, nor what may be his qualifications to criticise 
the amount expended on them; but we do know 
that his comments on the men who are carrying 
on the work of the University, as a centre of learning 
and culture, are unjust and ungenerous both. In no 
profession is the average ability higher, and the average 
emolument lower, than in that of College Lecturer. 
Does Mr. King think it right to pry into the incomes 
of barristers or accountants’ to find out whether or 
not their wages should be reduced because ‘ they have 
private means + And by what process of arithmetic is 
he justified in admitting that the value of the aver- 
age fellowship (about £200 a year), is far less than 
you might expect ; with the corollary that the total sum 
(£62,000) for three hundred fellows is very great 7 Is not 
the normal result of multiplication to increase the pro- 
duct ? Again, it is hopeless to follow Mr. King through 
his quest after trivial expenses. He objects to the outlay 
on College dinners; but even Fellows (whom he calls 
‘ fat’) must dine, and you doubt if their daily allowance 
would exceed the Spartan simplicity of their censor. 
With his keen scent for abuses he discovers that Christ 
Church once spent £65 on her stables, Balliol £27 on 
her common-room, and University £6 16s. on plate ! 
As to this last terrific item, let us hope in all charity 
that it was not real silver, and admit that ‘the De- 
mocratic spirit’ is probably more at home with pewter, 
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Iiven so, we cannot acquit our Mr. King of imperti- 
nence ; for ourselves have just as good a right to cen- 
sure him for keeping a boyin buttons, or cherishing 
half-a-dozen silver spoons (if perchance he be guilty of 
either luxury), as he to found an argument on these 
No tub-thumper of the Parks 


could seriously maintain that the expenditure of five 


mere domestic trifles. 


or six pounds on spoons and forks is a perversion 
of what this gentleman calls ‘our national resources,’ 
(which, in time to come, will ‘be utilised in a more 
efficient and more popular spirit.) After all, he puts 
the case against himself as strongly as need be when 
he asks if the Colleges shall ‘ be kept up as the houses of 
gentlemen, and not with the severe economy of an 
industrial school.” For our part, we have no hesitation : 
at the risk of being ‘ out of touch with the Democratic 
spirit, we profess a very hearty preference for the 
gentle life. And if any Democrats there be who prefer 
the regimen of a convict station, then have we never a 
word against their choice. 

But let us leave these banalities, which had better 
have found a place in some minor Society print, and 
Need we note that 
Piunder still galls the kibe of * Progress * ? 


consider the ‘tentative proposals. 
And even 
so, wherein consists the gain? Does our financial re- 
former realise that well nigh the whole income of the 
University, with a great part of the income of the 
Colleges, is derived from fees? Nobody expects the 
Democracy to pay for its education, and we may 
therefore imagine that (like gas) this stream of revenue 
will be straightway cut off at the main by the very 
Then 


the champions of Progress will proceed to pick up 


thorough process of exploding the gasometer. 


the pieces. The Democracy will pass to the University 
straight (it would seem) from the Board Schools: for 
. 


the admission of any student ‘serious in his desire of 


knowledge* will be compulsory. Also, he must (of what 
necessity 7) be allowed to graduate without a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of Greek : it will save him a world 
of trouble, and (you suppose) such funds as remain 
But he will not be 
alone; for ‘a true Democracy’ (whatever that may be) 


will then be used for his support. 


‘will admit women equally with men. And how out of 
the several scholarship funds they shall all get bread to 
eat neither you nor Mr, King may kuow, but Mr. King 
only. Even in a reformatory it takes some £50 a year 
to support each several inmate; and at this rate the 
amount at present paid to scholars would feed a bare 
Then, the 


there will come the cost of schooling. 


fees being all abolished, 
It will go hard 


with the older studies, but technical education must be 


two hundred. 


provided: for ‘an intelligent (as distinguished from 
will insist on the Universities 
affording the stepping-stones to a mercantile career, 


a*true’) Democracy’ 
to the engineer's office, and the life of an agriculturist.’ 
The ‘tentative proposals’ do not embrace details, but 
honour-school of book- 


vou may foreshadow an 


keeping; a workshop in the chapels of Magdalen and 
New (the services whereof are ‘only educational in a 


very secondary sense’); and practical demonstrations 
on agriculture in Balliol (O fortunati nimium !) And 
so the Golden Age returns. 

Mr. King has not the faintest glimmering of the 
true purpose of a University; and to point out to him 
that there are needs of education and culture which 
such institutions exist to fulfil were sheer waste of 
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words. Nor would it be seemly to pay any serious 
attention to his proposal that ‘ Theological protessor- 
ships must be open to men of any creed °—or women 
either; a natural consequence whereof would be Mrs. 
Besant as Regius Professor and Canon of Christchurch. 
It is all such a nightmare of folly that to pursue it in 
detail were ridiculous. A single solution may, how- 
ever, be denoted. ‘Democracy, says Mr. King, ‘ will 
not be content till the line of stepping-stones leads 
clear without any gaps from the Board School to the 
Horse Guards, Trinity House, and the Privy Council.’ 
To hear him is to stand astonished at his moderation : 
for why should not promotion be direct > Why shonld 
not every Board School pupil carry a field marshal’s 
biton among his slate pencils ? And if ‘Trinity House 
be verily a summit of human ambition, then let its 
doors be instantly thrown open to all such boys and girls 
that have mastered the Sixth Standard? But all this 
has nothing to do with the Universities. ‘The earnest 
Democrat need waste no time in the drudgery of 
examinations; nor ‘the living breath of modern 
progress ° be stifled in a medieval atmosphere. Degrees 
have their value; but they can be conferred by a 
stroke of the pen. Let all who pass the Board School 
course proceed immediately to the degree of B.A., and 
ipso facto let the certificate of an Extension Lecturer 
(which as yet, it seems, ‘represents no actual value 
in seeking appointments °) confer an honorary Doctor's 
Degree. So shall the Democrat be saved much trouble 
and annoy ; and for yet a few years Oxford and Cam- 
bridge may escape the spoiler, and honourably maintain 
their reputation as depositories of light and learning. 


ABDUR RAHMAN REGRETS 


TTVHE latest concerning Afghanistan—a report that 

the Ameer still boggles at Lord Roberts's mission 
at first suspect, as emanating from Bombay, now stands 
confirmed from Calcutta. You cannot, therefore, re- 
fuse credence to the news though it appears to 
conflict with earlier telegrams. Thus, from official 
information, you gathered not long ago that the 
durbar was fixed for the early days of December: nay, 
that the barracks at Jellalabad were making ready for 
Abdur Rahman’s escort. At the same time, there was 
at any rate a presumption that anticipations might 
have been mistaken for facts—that bazaar gossip had 
been ingeniously adapted to the needs of the more com- 
fortable hypothesis. As against the theory of December 
stood the statement of 7'he Times Simla correspondent 
(and he generally knows) that so late as the 24th of Octo- 
ber his Highness had suggested no definite date. Besides, 
has not our ally shown plainly enough, ever since the 
embassy was proposed, that, if procrastinations and 
evasions can stave it off, then Lord Lansdowne shall be 
plagued with a deal of politely ambiguous letter- 
writing ? 

An Oriental is seldom gravelled for lack of argument, 
and the Ameer has simply repeated the contentions of his 
last epistolary masterpiece. The purport of that mis- 
sive, so curiously adroit, was that, owing to domestic 
complications, Abdur Rahman Khan regretted his in- 
ability to accept His Excellency’s very kind invitation. 
Now those turmoils still continue, and the pleasant 
process of ‘surrounding and starving out’ the stiff- 
necked Hazaras appears no light undertaking, even for 
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so heavy-handed a prince as Abdur Rahman. For 
those dour hillmen refuse the quarter themselves dis- 
dain to ask; nay, the Sirdar, Abdul Kudus Khan 
is reported to have relinquished the hardships of 
mountain campaigning for winter quarters—in Para- 
dise, or elsewhere. Clearly, the disturbed condition of 
Afghanistan still holds good among the devices of 
Kastern apology, and her ruler may well affect a 
demure regret that in putting on his armour he boasted 
as another that taketh it off. But these excuses wil] 
always depend on a set of reasons none the less valid 
because unspoken, and embracing both embassy and 
envoy. ‘Thus, the Ameer’s critics are apt to forget 
that Lord Roberts’s scheme of debate includes not 
only the tendering of friendly advice as to ideal (and 
ua-Afghan) methods of administration, but admonish- 
ment also for divers acts of aggression—notably one 
upon Bajaur. Now, no man runneth gladly towards 
reproof; more especially when it comes from the 
mouth of one so terrible as Bobs Bahadur. Indeed, 
you suspect that in the renown of that illustrious 
soldier is rooted one of Abdur Rahman’s most vigorous 
objections to receiving him. ‘Thus the Ameer might 
commune with himself:—‘ This Infidel is a man of 
war: yea, cunning in battle. Shall he spy out the 
nakedness of my land? that her cities are daubed 
with untempered morter, and her armies as dust before 
the wind? ‘Then will he return with his thousands ; and 
multiply the slain in my streets. My young men 
shall be destroyed with the sword: he shall make me 
a sign and a proverb. Such forebodings, though 
entirely baseless, would be congenial enough to a 
potentate abiding in the shadow of a _ mighty 
neighbour. ‘The annals of his house must be familiar 
to Abdur Rahman: from his boyhood he shall have 
heard of Dost Mohammed's deposition ; himself remem- 
bers Shere Ali’s death in exile, with the imprisonment 
of Yakub Khan—all the work of the masterful Briton. 
‘True that our Imperial honour stands pledged to his 
independence ; yet the Oriental ever suspects the most 
solemn promises, and will mirror his own crookedness 
in the shining and candid souls of Viceroys. Besides, 
even if the Prince’s fears fall short of such intem- 
perate imaginings, he cannot help feeling that the 
Roberts Mission must result in a more stringent defini- 
tion of his attitude towards the Empress. And any 
such circumscription of rights would be most repugnant 
to our impracticable friend: whose neck shall endure 
no yoke at all, whether of English or of Russian 
make, 

There dwells much human—if cross-grained—nature, 
therefore, in Abdur Raliman’s disinclination to meet 
the Commander-in-Chief at Jellalabad. And the worst 
of it is that by malingering he may quash the 
arrangement, since in April—as his Highness knows 
full well—Lord Roberts departs the land. Comes the 
question: Shall the Government endure his rebuff? or 
shall it have recourse to representations more strenuous 
still? ‘The problem bristles with difficulties: since 
inaction would be construed by the feudatory princes 
(and the Northern Enemy) into a confession of weak- 
ness, while threats might lead to a deadlock whose 
sole solution would be war. On the whole, prudence 
appears to dictate the putting up with a grave 
enough breach of diplomatic etiquette, provided al- 
ways that the Ameer do not find warrant in our indul- 
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gence for further encroachments beyond his sphere of 
action. Inthe end he must stand by the British alliance 
and the first Russian advance (as Yanoff’s reappearance 
next spring in the Pamirs) would speedily induce a 
greater amiability of mind in him. Besides, no sane 
Viceroy would contemplate the possibility of an Afghan 
expedition with a light heart: for, Abdur Rahman over- 
thrown or disgraced by defeat, who should replace Abdur 
Rahman? Here at least is a great ruler who, whatever 
his faults, can sit a crazy throne, and hold together a 
turbulent and composite dominion. There is trouble 
enough awaiting us on his death without the premature 
creation of an interregnum on the musnud of Cabul. 
Were he as the Jubraj of Manipur, a very different 
measure would no doubt be meted out to him; but, 
frankly, he is so necessary to the State, that he must 
be humoured even in his impertinence. 


MR. BALFOUR AND SCOTLAND 


yor several reasons it was fitting that the annual 

review of Scottish Unionism should this vear be 
held in the presence of Mr. Balfour. Scotland sends 
but seventy-two members to the Commons ; the most 
of them are Gladstonians ; the transference of some ten 
per cent. of the general vote would leave the other 
party in so hopeless a minority that not all Arch- 
bishop Walsl’s puppets, and not all Mr. Redmond’s 
patriots, could make its position other than pitiable. 
Scotland, therefore, may fairly claim) an amount 
of attention from politicians that is disproportionate 
to her size and strength. She has long been under 
The Scots 
and their pride (to call it by no 
worse name) makes them slow to admit a mistake. [I 


the personal influence of Mr. Gladstone. 
are hero-worshippers ; 


ken he’s wrang this time” is the line of emotion; * but 


I maun aye be haudden the Auld Man up. It is 
affecting, no doubt; but it has nothing to do with 


practical politics. And there wants but one step from 
this state to that strong revulsion which is ever the 
lost leader's portion. It can only be taken when 
another has conquered the imagination and has 
captured the heart; and a Scotsman alone can do this 
—in Scotland. Mr. Gladstone, with that regard for 
historical accuracy which is so marked a characteristic, 
has distributed his ancestors all over Northern Britain. 
Indeed, this High Anglican, who drew breath by Mersey’s 
tide, has so dexterously bewildered the genealogical 
ideas of the Scot that for years himself has been regarded 
as Scotus Scotorum. Mr. Balfour in this respect, as in 
most others, is of a different mould. Scots by ancestry, 
by residence, by his field of study, by his favourite 
game, he is marked out as the leader whom his country- 
men will follow to the death. And once let Mr. 
Balfour win a Scots majority to Toryism, and all his 
days—unless the incredible should happen, and England 
cease from being as resolutely ‘Tory as we have ever 
known her to be—he will have behind him such a 
solid phalanx as no Minister has had since Pitt. With 
this to play for, with this goal in sight, the Tories 
south of the Tweed need never grudge his energies to 
Scotland. 

Apart from the present Irish controversy the posi- 
tion of ‘Toryism in the North has changed, vastly 
for the better, within the last ten years. ‘To quote 
Mr. Balfour himself, the party is now very much as 
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the Whigs were earlier in the century: when they had 
all the wealth, all the intelligence, and all the youth of 
the country in their camp. Now the positions are re- 
versed, and the gaining of seats is but a matter of time. 
As for the leadership, Mr. Balfour has but one 
possible rival. Lord Rosebery has sought the reversion 
of Elijah’s Mantle, and has failed, thus far, to be in 
the running. Here is a straw, for instance, that will 
show the way of the wind. ‘The Chancellorship of 
the University of Edinburgh became vacant by the 
death of that distinguished Scotsman the late Lord 
Justice General Inglis; and the Chancellor of a Uni- 
versity, as Mr. Gladstone has pointed out of late, is 
commonly a peer. Both Mr. Balfour and Lord 
Rosebery had been Rectors of more than one Scottish 
University : both were benefactors of the University of 
naturally, to more 
Yet the younger man and states- 


Kedinburgh—Lord Rosebery, 
munificent purpose, 
man was unanimouslyelected; and Lord Rosebery’s name 
was nowhere mentioned save in secret conclave by 
the political associations of his party. ‘Scotland will 
not stand the abandonment of Uganda, said Mr. Bal- 
four on ‘Tuesday night, ‘and Lord Rosebery knows, as 
the Foreign Minister of a great Empire, that the aban- 
donment of Uganda would be an irreparable blot upon 
Egypt lost the party votes in °85, 
Indeed, 
if it were possible for honest men t» forget country 
and think only of party, the abandonment of Uganda 
But no ‘Tory 
could take so despicable a view of so momentous an 


British honour, 
and Uganda would bring over Scotland in ‘93. 


would be a magnificent stroke of luck. 


act; and Mr. Balfour's warning—(for warning it was) — 
will no doubt be taken to heart by Lord Rosebery. 
Indeed, it may prove of no small use to him in his 
great work of overcoming the ‘disinterested aver- 
sion to the British Empire’ of a less distinguished 
politician. 


*SPOILING ‘THE LANDSCAPE’ 


r_NU Unemployed is very angry with Zhe St. James's 

Gazcttc, and would fain, it seems, have wrecked 
the office thereof. Another with a grievance in the 
same direction is the Enterprising Advertiser, who has 
been so badly handled of late in the same intelligent 
print that there appears no earthly reason why he 
should not up and follow the lead of the wrathful 
Unemployed. Tor certain correspondents have been 
at the pains of pointing out that, nuisance as he is in 
urban haunts, in the country he is a greater nuisance 
still. In brief, there is nothing so charming as your 
English landscape ; and he has contrived a means 
of spoiling it. His method is of the simplest. He 
chooses him a busy line of railway: a line that 
takes men to and from convenient rustic nooks or sea- 
He selects a double chain 
And on 
every one of these he sets up a hoarding brutally 


side places easy of access. 
of commanding, or conspicuous, positions. 


inscribed with some such announcement as that his 
liver-pills are the best in the world, or that, if you 
value your palate, you will try his Famous Mixed at 
'’wo-and-Three. ‘Thus working, he has the game in 
his hands. The papers studied and put by, the traveller, 
replete with information, proceeds to rejoice in the 
beauties of rural England ; and in field after field he is 
confronted by this monstrous legend. ‘There it is— 
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inevitable, flagratit, hideous ; and if in the end he take 
to playing viciously at nap, or become the easy prey 
of the Three-Card Merchant, the fault is—not his 
assuredly but —that of the Eaterprising Advertiser : 
who, not content with doing his part in making London 
(let us say) the ugliest city in the world, must een 
go down into the ‘blessed fields” and vulgarise and 
degrade their pastoral beauty also. 

‘The matter, in truth, is one that deserves discussion, 
and we trust that those correspondents who have 
stated their views in 7'he S#. James's will in no wise let 
itdrop. Such a league as one of them proposes—a 
league whose members should enter into a solemn 
covenant not to purchase pills or soap or liver-pads or 
tea of anyone who advises the world of his existence 
and his merits in the manner described above —would 
good, but might possibly be 
attacked as an illegal combination. For if it be boy- 

‘| 


certainly do much 


cotting to refuse to sell bread to a man because he has 
insisted on paying his rent, it may very well be boy- 
cotting to decline to buy braces of another for that he 
will not break a contract into which he has entered 
with a certain owner (or occupant) of land, and take 
down divers arrangements of wood and paint and iron 
which, in the interests of his business, he has thought 
fit to erect thereon. Of course, if the Society were 
Secret—with an oath, and circles, and centres, and a 
Number One 





there would be no such peril; and to 
some such complexion, it may be, our complainants 
will presently come. Meanwhile, it were well if all 
who have read and agreed with them would make up 
their minds that the ensigns they denounce are in very 
deed a scandal to the ground, and proceed to behave 
exactly as they would if the Society were a fact, and 


themselves sworn members of it. For as the amenity 


of our fields and woods is not the concern of one but 
the privilege of all, so is it an abominable thing 


that it should be defaced and ruined by the action 


of a very few. In these hard times the farmer, no 
doubt, is anti-civic enough for anything: indeed it 
may well be that only in these notice-boards does 
he profit by his land at all. But it can scarce be 
that the Enterprising Advertiser himself is so 
desperately hard up for customers that needs must 
le employ this means of calling them about him, 
or go bankrupt. It is true that his inscriptions 
have a trick of getting read; but they are never seen 
without anger nor apprehended save with disgust ; and 
you would fain hope, as (to judge by yourself) you 
have excellent reason to believe, that the increment 
accruing from them must be small. In any case their 
uses are at best peculiar, while their presence consti- 
tutes a common nuisance; they are a feature in that 
‘general conspiracy against good manners” one clamant 
effect whereof is to set everybody trying to outshout 
everybody else: so that, whatever the agency whereby 
their removal is effected, it is obvious that too soon 
removed they cannot be. 

But it is an advertising age; and ‘tis not the least 
of the Sun’s good points that he is beyond the reach 
of bill-sticking humanity. In These States they are 
accustomed to defile their crack landscapes, ‘their 
choicest ‘natural features, with advertisements of 
Patent Capsules and the like in letters an hundred 
feet long; and ourselves, being no better than the 
rest of them at bottom, are pretty certain to 
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do the same. ‘These field-signs are a proof of it, 
The approaches to well-nigh every railway station 
in the kingdom exist to show that the instinct of 
vulgarising the land in the name of Cheap ‘Trousers 
needs but a little fostering, a little educating and 
train-ng, to triumph here as otherwhere. And there is 
uever a London hoarding but bears odious witness to the 
fact. ‘The excellent Cheret has shown that in Paris at 
least the poster need not be an eyesore. But west pas 
Cheret qui veut ; it is worse than useless to stoop unless 
you conquer; and a certain Bubbles (not, it is true, 
designed ad hoc) has achieved the impossible, and has 
vulgarised the Royal Academy. And the worst. is, 
hope there is none. ‘That Secret Society might do much, 
but only against a certain class of offences. Tor the 
Billsticker is the R.A. of the Streets: his appeal is to 
a public whose taste in decoration and design is every 
whit as free, as gay, as impossible (to be plain) as is 
that of the other, the Middle-Class, populace to which 
his brother of Burlington House is wont to furnish an 
wsthetic ordinary, year by year, at the merely nominal 
charge of a shilling a head. In Art, that is, the Bill- 
sticker is the triumphing incarnation of the Democratic 
Principle ; and his audience, fit though anything but 
few, alike in essence and in fact is the Democracy 
itself; and between them they are strong enough to 
make hay of any and all such common fads as the 
safeguarding of the Rights of Minorities. It is all 
legitimate enough, no doubt; and it may be that 
Archdeacon Farrar (say) is sometimes moved to regret 
that himself is not a Billsticker preaching in lively 
colours from the hoardings to a congregation many 


thousands strong. For the earth is the Billsticker's— 


1 


the earth and the Spaces to Let thereof; and, were 
he of Alexander's temper, he might well look round 
him and weeep that there is no more world for him to 


con’ jer. 


WITH CLEVELAND IN 


(RONDEAU) 


we Cleveland in no more shall we com- 


plain! 
An end, an end is come on James G. Blaine: 
The Anglophobiac must abate his rage : 


The Irish Vote its valourousness assuage : 


‘The very Mugwump hath not lived in vain ! 


McKinley—now, O now to free from stain 
Columbia's apron! Now, per special train, 
The Solid South mails back the Golden Age— 


With Cleveland in | 


And yet-—and yet! Perchance it is in vain 
(Such things have been: such things may lz again !) 
That Harrison (the Late) withdraws his gage, 


And Ford and Egan both go up the stage ! 


— How if, in fact, the Status Quo remain 


With Cleveland in ? 
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MODERN MEN 
PROFESSOR HUBERT HERKOMER, R.A. 


\ is Professor's Herkomer’s peculiar distinction to have 

failed in more arts than any man of his generation. 
Commoner souls are content to disgrace themselves upon 
canvas: but the monarch of Bushey has delighted also to 
court criticism in music and the drama, in architecture and 
stage-management. His achievements (in mishap) are 
many and various. And yet he has never committed 
a folly which he did not trick out for the public as a verit- 
able triumph. So that for him blunder has spelt profit, in- 
eptitude has meant gain. Toa conspicuous talent for failure 
he adds a capacity for business which rises even to genius. 
Had he dealt in wooden nutmegs, he had convinced the 
world that his was the best-seasoned fruit on the mar- 
ket. And so imperturbable is his complacency that he 
has preserved the white shirt-front of virtue unspotted 
in times of the direst disaster. When in the interests of 
art and his pocket, he was induced to sell process-blocks 
as etchings he confounded those detractors who had 
detected his manoeuvre with real self-satisfaction. How 
absolute was the refutation of his ‘self-constituted judges, 
who did not know that at Bushey the term etching had three 
meanings! And, besides, out of sixteen plates were not 
seven produced by ‘my own hand’? Moreover, when 
the Professor's trifling lapse was revealed to a malicious 
public ; did he not frankly and freely promise to explain 
his ‘methods’ in his ‘forthcoming lectures’? Of course 
he explained nothing, but the world believed that he 
would, and long before the lectures were delivered had 
forgotten that there was anything to explain. In the 
meantime, ‘the versatile Professor’—that, we believe, 
is the correct phrase--had invented a moon (which 
he even now keeps in a box and shows to his inti- 
mates), or had written a play or created a new part, so 
that the fame of his earlier exploits was eclipsed. The 
treason done to art mattered not. And how shall even 
the greatest hero of modern times preserve an artistic 
conscience, when there are so many other things to be 
done? Has not ‘our new Leonardo’—we thank thee, 
Mr. Courtney, for teaching us that word—still to write 
‘scores reminding the audience of Purcell or Arne in the 
songs, and of Wagner in the orchestration’? And shall the 
walls of the ‘stately home’ stand still, while the gentle- 
man, who is ‘at once its architect, decorator, and future 
inhabitant’ toys with so fruitless an employ as art? 
No, rather let us shout Jive /e Commerce’ and bow 
the knee before the ‘mediaval castle’ of ‘ample pro- 
portion’ which is even now ‘spreading still farther 
the fame and popularity of Bushey and its painter.’ 

The world knows naught of its most famous men. Of 
Hubert Herkomer's career no incident is hid. Into how 
many ears has the story of his early struggles—excellent 
capital, i> faith—been poured? Does not the public 
heart go out to ‘the young genius,’ who some five-and- 
thirty years ago left an unkind America for the softer 
gales of Southampton? And in later years has not the 
public purse opened the wider for the energetic recital 
of these ancient woes? To most of us at some point in 
our career it is given to possess a father and eke a mother ; 
though the more reticent and dignified are wont 
to accept them as inevitable privileges, and to pay 
the debt of filial piety in grateful silence. But Pro- 
fessor Herkomer has a thrifty soul, and is loth to 
throw away an opportunity. He has  realised—none 
better—the value of sentiment in the conquest of the 
world, If you would sell pictures, it is far more 
necessary to invent a personality than to practise 
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your art with patience and understanding. And 
if Professor Herkomer’s version of his own personality is 
not known throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, the fault lies neither with ‘the admirable Crichton’ 
nor with the halfpenny press. How happily inspired were 
those first revelations of the Household! What excellent 
copy was ‘My Father’ working humbly at the carpen- 
ters bench! Did not every British hearth twinkle more 
brightly when the tale went round? Some virtues there 
are which decent persons take for granted, and we can 
imagine nothing more disgraceful than the persistence 
with which Professor Herkomer’s parents have been 
dished up in advertisement of their son. True, the 
offence came not directly from him, but the sins of the 
interviewer must be visited upon the interviewed ; and 
no man need suffer twice. Even now the painter's latest 
biographer is found vamping these same stories of de- 
votion until you begin to believe that not before Hubert 
Herkomer shone upon a darkened world was it the cus- 
tom of sons to repay their parents’ nurture with aught 
but contumely and neglect. Again, it isseemly to honour 
a mother’s ashes. And if gratitude ‘suggest that a ‘ far- 
seen pillar’ be ‘planted over all, who has the right to 
complain? But when ‘the far-seen pillar’ —in this in- 
stance a tower at Landsberg—is pictured in the public 
prints, you begin to wonder if gratitude and ostentation 
are not the same. ‘Why, he has a heart as big as a 
bullock !’ said the Cockney of his friend. And that is 
what is the matter with Mr. Herkomer; only we wish he 
wouldn't wear it upon his sleeve. What right have alien 
eves to pry into his married life? Or alien ears to hear 
that there is ‘no stronger characteristic in him than 
the warmth and purity of his domestic affections’? Are 
these revelations intended, like the theatre and the 
architecture and the wood-carving, to confuse the vision 
of those who might appraise his painting? Or has he 
been the victim of a conspiracy of publicity? We 
know not. But we are weary of so much ‘warmth and 
purity’; and if it be that these details are but so many 
breaches of confidence, we tender the victim our condo- 
lences. 

To see the versatile Professor in his glory you must 
visit Bushey, of which village he is at once the Saviour and 
the Tyrant. In the picturesque old street you pass no tree 
but recalls some masterpiece. The Aged Labourers, caught 
pipe in hand in some costly canvas, are they not loafing 
homeward from their toil ? The touching scene is ‘ so redo- 
lent of association ’—as the New Journalists say—that after 
Westminsterand Stratford-on-Avon it is the favourite shrine 
of American pilgrims. If you are lucky—and there is no 
reason why you should not be—you may visit the famous 
School, and look with rapture upon the forcing-house of 
Individuality: whence not even the humblest pupil is 
suffered to depart without fragment of that precious 
commodity—some chip of the Professor’s own block. 
The cherished pursuit of this unique settlement is amateur 
theatricals. And Professor Herkomer is our most distin- 
guished amateur. ‘ He is not, of course ’—/es/e his amiable 
biographer—‘ a trained actor, but he has a great capacity 
for the stage,’ and that is perhaps as much as you can say 
for him in any walk, At Bushey too you may behold the 
spacious medieval castle, built close to the road—hoard- 
ing and home at once of the Immense Artist. You 
are not surprised to hear that the Professor is his own 
architect, although the collaboration of Mr. Richardson is 
notorious. And no doubt it is also true that he squared 
‘the large slabs of peculiar tufa-stone’ and mixed the 
mortar with his own hand—the hand, mark you, which 
achieved seven etchings without the intervention of any 
mechanical process. But Professor Herkomer is indefatig- 
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able and is still seeking fresh fields whereon to suffer 
defeat. 

He is also a painter, and, despite his myriad schemes, 
he has perpetrated the largest water-colour on record— 
five feet by six are the precise dimensions—and taken more 
money from the Chantrey Fund than anybody alive. For he 
has a trick of truculent painting and a talent for brutal 
colouring which are sufficient to irritate the uninstructed 
into admiration. He is a perfect prodigal in the distribu- 
tion of high-lights, and none of his sitters can complain, 
that he does not get illumination for his money. With 
his Board of Directors in the last Academy he out-heroded 
the many Herods of that august assembly. In black-and 
white he is scarce more distinguished, though his fame was 
first established on the rock of illustration. And indeed 
at the outset there was a facile talent which might have 
rewarded wise and careful culture. But the band began 
to play at an early period, and a gentleman with a drum 
at his back and drum-sticks on his elbows cannot hope 
to be a proficient on the Pandean pipes at his throat. The 
draughtsman’s line is clumsy and inexpressive ; sentiment 
takes the place of elegance ; the multifarious duties of a 
complex existence do not permit of dainty research. How- 
ever, he hath his reward. Generous advertisement, in- 
glorious notoriety, are not the lot ofallmen; ‘the warmth 
and purity of his domestic affections’ are known wherever 
the half-penny paper penetrates; whatever the future 
of art, he remains the most many-sided and the least ac- 
complished man of his age. The painter, may be, admires 
the musician; the musician retaliates by belauding the 
artist in high-lit portraiture; and wherever he roam 
within the confines of middle-class society 


Tritons flock round him and proudly 


p-ou ya hire 


lhe architect, artist, and man! 


ORION 


-— moonless night has a touch of frost, and is steely- 

clear. High and dominant amidst the Populations 
of the Sky, restless and steadfast alike, hangs the great 
Plough, lit with a hard radiance as of the polished and 
shining share. And yonder, low on the horizon, but 
half resurgent as yet, crouches the magnificent Hunter: 
watchful, seemingly, and expectant: with some hint of 
menace in his port. Yet should his game be up, you 
would think, by now. Many a century has passed since 
the plough first sped a conqueror east and west, clearing 
forest and draining fen ; policing the valleys with barbed- 
wires and Sunday schools, with the chains that are forged 
of peace, the irking fetters of plenty. Also it drove the 
whole lot of us, these to sweat at its tail, those to plod 
with the patient team, but all to march in a great 
chain-gang, the convicts of peace and order and law: 
while the happy nomad, with his woodlands, his wild 
cattle, his pleasing nuptialities, long since disappeared, so 
that naught is left of him save some store of flint-heads, 
a legacy of confusion. Truly, we Children of the Plough, 
but for yon tremendous Monitor in the sky, were in right 
case to forget that the Hunter is still a quantity to reckon 
withal. Where does he hide, the Shaker of the Spear ? 
Why, here, my brother, and here ; deep in the breasts of 
each and all of us! And for this drop of primal quicksilver 
in the blood what poppy or mandragora shall purge it 
hence away ? 

Of pulpiteers and parents it is called Original Sin: a 
term wherewith they brand whatever frisks and butts 
with rude goatish horns against accepted maxims and 
trim theories of education. In the abstract, of course, 
this fitful stirring of the old yeast is no more sin than a 
natural craving for a seat on a high stool, for the inscrip- 
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tion—now horizontal, and now vertical—of figures is sin- 
But the desk-men command a temporary majority : for the 
short while they shall hold the cards they have the right 
to call the game. And so—since we must bow to the 
storm—let the one thing be labelled Sin, and the other 
Salvation—for a season: ourselves forgetting never that 
it is all a matter of nomenclature. What is of vastly 
greater moment is that this original Waft from the Garden 
asserts itself most vigorously in the Child. This it is that 
thrusts the small boy out under the naked heavens, to 
enact a sorry and shivering Crusoe on an islet in the duck- 
pond. This it is that sends the poor girl footing it after 
the gypsy’s van, oblivious of lessons, puddings, the embrace 
maternal, the paternal smack ; hearing naught save the 
faint, far bugle-summons to the pre-historic little savage 
that thrills and answers in the tingling blood of her; 
seeing only a troop of dusky, dull-eyed guides along that 
shining highway to the dim land east o’ the sun and west 
o the moon: where freedom is, and you ean wander and 
breathe, and at night tame street lamps there are none— 
only the hunter's fires, and the eyes of lions, and the 
mysterious stars. In later years it is stifled and gagged 

buried deep, a green turf at the head of it, and on its heart 
a stone; but it lives, it breathes, it lurks, it will up and 
out when ‘tis looked for least. That stockbroker, some 
brief summers gone, who was missed from his wonted 
place one settling-day! Inclined to stoutness, was he ? 
and had a villa anda steam-launch at Surbiton ? and was 
Who could 
have thought that the Hunter lay hid in him? Yet, after 
many weeks, they found him in a wild nook of Hampshire. 
Ragged, sun-burnt, the nocturnal haystack calling aloud 


versed in the esoteric humours of the House ? 


from his frayed and weather-stained duds, his trousers 
tucked, he was tickling trout with godless native urchins ; 
and when they would have won him to himself with honied 
whispers of American Rails, he answered but with bab- 
ble of green fields. He is back in his wonted corner now : 
quite cured, apparently, and tractable. And yet—let the 
sun shine too wantonly in Throgmorton Street, let an 
errant zephyr, quick with the warm south, fan but his 
cheek too wooingly on his way to the station ; and will 
he not once more snap his chain and away? Ay, truly: 
and next time he will not be caught. 

Deans have danced to the same wild piping, though 
their chapters have hushed the matter up. Even 
Duchesses (they say) have ‘come tripping down the 
stairs, rapt by the climbing passion from their strawberry 
leaved surroundings into star-lit spaces. Nay, ourselves, 
too—the douce, respectable mediocrities that we are— 
which of us but might recall some fearful outbreak whose 
details are mercifully unknown to the household that calls 
us breadwinner and chief? What marvel that up yonder 
the Hunter smiles ? When he knows that all in his ken, the 
tinker with the statesman, has caught his bugle-blast and 
gone forth on its irresistible appeal! Not that they are so 
easily followed as of yore, those flying echoes of the horn! 
Joints are stiffer, maybe ; certainly the desolate suburbs 
creep ever farther and farther into the retreating fields ; 
and when you reach the windy moorland, lo! it is all staked 
out into building-lots. Mud is muddier now than 
heretofore; and ruts are ruttier. And what friend- 
less old beast comes limping down the dreary lane ? 
He seems sorely shrunk and shoulder-shotten; but 
by the something of divinity in his look, still more 
than by the wings despondent along his mighty sides, ‘tis 
ever the old Pegasus—not yet the knacker’s own. ‘Hard 
times I’ve been having,’ he murmurs, as you rub his nose. 
‘These fellows have really no seat except for a park hack. 
As for this laurel, we were wont to await it trembling: 
and in taking it we were afraid. Your English way of 
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hunting it down with yelpings and hallooings—well, | 
may be out of date, but we wouldn't have stood that sort 
of thing on Helicon.’ So he hobbles down the road. 
Good-night, old fellow! Out of date? Well, it may be 
so. And alas! the blame is ours. 

But for the Hunter—there he rises—couchant no more, 
Nay, flung full stretch on the blue, he blazes, he domi- 
nates, he appals! And will his turn really come at last ? 
After some Armageddon of cataclysmal ruin, all-levelling. 
whelming the County Councillor with the Music-Hall 
artiste, obliterating the very furrows of the Plough, shall 
the skin-clad nomad string his bow once more, and once 
more loose the whistling shaft? Wildly incredible it 
seems. And yet—look up! Look up and behold him, 
confident, erect, majestic—there on the threshold of the 
sky ! 


EVOLUTION IN DRESS 
UNDERWEAR 


NHE clothing of the Greek woman, with all its come- 
liness and grace, was wholly lacking in mysterious- 


ness. <A look, and you had the run of all she wore. ‘The 
instinct of adornment, the necessity of charming, made 


what came outermost the primal care; and it remained 
the 
The hempen stuffs 
of Thrace, the fine fabrics of Egypt were for the general 
the is the 
suggestion of underwear enjoyed of the antique world. 


for a later civilisation to divine and achieve far 


subtler potentialities of the Unseen. 
eye: linen Corselet of ‘ater Athens one 
King Amasis the Egyptian gave an upper garment of the 
kind to the Wise Goddess of Lindus. A modern worship- 
per would probably offer a contrivance in Jaeger: which 
shows that there are degrees in taste, and that Wisdom’s 
self is but comparatively wise. 

Among the Barbarians there were Smocks of woollen or 
of linsey-wolsey ; and the Gallo-Romans even soared to 
linen and to silk. But linen was a costly fabric ; it came 
mostly from the Last, and in England its advance was of 
the slowest. Still, the Anglo-Saxon knew it, for his nuns 
wore woollen smocks instead of smocks of linen by way 
of expiation for the sins of others, as of penance for their 
own, For the rest, the Smock remained a secret (and 
occasional) joy until the thirteenth century: when its 
broideries grew finer; and Woman, being vain of it, was 
stirred to bruit the secret of her vanity abroad ; and the 
Carpenter's Wife pulled out an embroidered edge so that 
colour and quality might be public as they deserved ; 
and Fair Annet went to her false love's wedding in a 
smock whose ‘ one-half was of Holland fine, The other of 
needlewark.’ Nor were Man and his Shirt behindhand; 
for the twain waxed gay and ever gayer with embroidery 
and lace, and at last he took to slashing his doublet 
It is 
needless to add that, being Man (which is a bragging 
His sark 


sleeves might be of the linen fine; but his sark itself 


sleeves and to puffing his linen through the slits, 
hypocrite), he instantly anticipated the Dicky. 
The first in France to 


popularise the Linen Shift was Isabella of Bavaria. She 
had but two to her back when she began ; but the thing 


was too often of vulgar wool. 


had come to stay, and ladies were soon found slashing 
their petticoats to show that they also were in the 
fashion. And in those days under-raiment had a charm 
it hath not now: for the wearers were their own (and 
their lords’) /ingéres. It was ever the pride of Isabella the 
Catholic that she made all her Ferdinando’s shirts herself : 
and what king goes thus royally apparelled nowadays ? 
Oddly enough, the Smock (notwithstanding good Sir 
Walter and ‘The Lay of the Bloody Vest’) had little 
repute as a love-gage. 


Yet when the second Tudor 
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died, they found in a secret corner of his wardrobe 
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one solitary fine chemise preciously embroidered with 
colours and with gold; and Rumour (painted full of 
tongues) would have it that he had treasured the thing 
in memory of one of his wives. Rumour said not which ; 
but it could scarcely have been Katherine of Aragon, 
though she had a pretty taste in smocks, and wore them 
trimmed with silver and gold thread, and collared and 
But for his 


own wear our good King had many shirts that were quite 


rufted with damask and gold and pearls. 


as brave: and long after him it was part of Sir Epicure’s 
enormous scheme of luxury that he would have ‘shirts of 
‘Twas the rule 
that every Englishwoman should make at least one 
shirt in her life-time; and it is told that King Hal's 
‘man-minded offspring ’ 


taffeta-sarsnet soft and light as cobwebs.’ 


(wlal six) presented her princely 
brother, on the occasion of his second birthday, with 
one in cambrie sewn with her own hands. ‘To her, indeed, 
was to redound the honour of fostering and developing that 
passion for underclothing which your Englishwoman has 
never since lost. Her smocks were a wonder to behold and 
delight to wear. Her lieges knew that no New Year’s 
gift was better appreciated ; and Sir Gawan Carew gave 
her one ‘ smock of cameryke wrought with black work and 
edged with bone-lace of gold’; Sir Philip Sidney another, 
One of her shifts is—or was—extant; and ’tis embroi- 
dered with red silk ona cunning device of acorns and 
chrysalis butterflies ever a notable favourite with her. 
And even as she was most curious in smocks, in perfumery, 
in gloves aud shoes and hose, so did she excel in the matter 
of Underpetticoating—of Juppes, that is, and Kirtles. Her 
farthingale did not only distend her skirt with an agree- 
able majesty. It also created such a vacuum as Nature 
and herself abhorred: a vacuum it was a joy (as well as 
a necessity) to fill— with lawn, lace, cambric, what- 
ever is elegant and delicate and light; the charm of 
which very inner-wear (with the added grace of snowi- 
ness) surviveth—yea, and in 
the 
She that hath not ‘things’ 


triumph !—even to this 
the 
Conceive, then, 


day. For rest, what so unhappy as poor 
enough ? 
the wretchedness of hapless Anne of Denmark, who 
as, Queen of Scots, was so beggarly ‘putten on’ that 
though a coronation dress she had, her smocks and Lirtles 
were to seek. Her vile and detestable spouse was fain to 
borrow his courtiers’ red silk stockings when he wanted to 
be fine; and herself must even journey to England in the 
leasings of Gloriana’s wardrobe. In London her first 
purchases were of linen : and, even as appetite comes with 
eacing, her passion for it grew so mightily with opportunity 
and cash that, being about to lie in of the Princess Sophia, 
she treated herself to a /ayelfe that cost six hundred sterling: 
one ‘ fair-wrought sark’ coming to as much as £0. 

To the Puritan all Under-wear was—(or would have 
if he had ever looked its 


been, way)—as it were a 
province of Satan’s Invisible World Displayed. He held 
that your ‘laced smock’ was ‘horrible to think of.’ 


Indeed, the Puritan shift, like the Puritan petticoat, was 
nothing if not religious, and abounded in ‘applied texts.’ 
History has not recorded if they always fulfilled their 
purpose ; but it is believed that they did—not. As for 
the Restoration, Mr. Pepys, when he came upon my Lady 
Castlemaine’s linen bleaching in the Privy Garden, con- 


‘did 


at them;’ and in him the Restoration was incarnate. 


fessed that these gallantries him good to look 


Furbelowed smocks and petticoats were the delight 


of the well-hooped eighteenth century, which was 
strong, too, in what a modern bard has called the 
‘shy delights of underness.’ They fell into dis- 
repute with the new  old-fangledness of its last 
decade of years, when the Smock was the only 
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one that held its own. It was cut long, and its tails 
were heavily frilled and laced ; and, through the trans- 
parencies affected for outer wear, the fact of its presence 
was scandalously notorious. In justice to Woman, let it be 
here recorded that she was swift to perceive her mis- 
take: which, as mere woman—(for we speak not of the 
essentially shameless hussies whose province it is to trim the 
Sacred Lamp)—she has not since repeated. For the rest, 
it must be owned that, familiar as she is, she hath still 
some secrets left. Among them is the date at which she 
made herself Man’s ape, and began to go en calecon ! 
There are hints of the garment here and there ; but only in 
the present century has it been general wear. Of course, 
it had its stage, or even stages, of excessiveness ; by an 
effect of reaction it became the reverse of decorative—the 
very antipodes of elegance and charm; it got self-con- 
scious, it took account of its looks, it became the in- 
spiration of at least one Minor Bard, whose Muse, we 
believe, it still inflames to song; its innocent iniquity 
cut short, it has vanished from the public eye, and is 
never seen except (in metamorphosis) upon the stage. And 
‘tis as well; for its associations were gross and humourous 
all; it had no taste of dignity ; it came, and decorum fled 
the unequal strife; to caricature it was impossible and 
would have been superfluous—for, indeed, itself was its 
own best parody. As to bed-gear, again: it began, it 
would seem, in the Night Rail: in its origin apparently 
a sort of wrap for the head and shoulders, which was 
presently divided into Cap and Gown. This latter, in 
common with all medizval and Elizabethan underwear, 
was on occasions magnificently decorative. One of Mas- 
singer's ladies is accused of feigning sickness, ‘that your 
night-rails at forty pounds apiece might be seen with 
envy of the visitants.’ And another—a real person this— 
approved herself so utterly Jacking in self-restraint that 
she went abroad in her sleeping gear: a piece of self- 
indulgence—or (if you will) an outburst of the processional 
instinet—which caused her to be clapped in the stocks for 
immodesty. 

At this end of the nineteenth century Underclothing 
as it is exists in such variety of elegance it would take a 
volume to tell of it. Its materials are the finest imaginable ; 
it is laced and broidered and be-ribanded to any extent ; 

And for all that we 
For it is written that to 


its effect is absolutely decoratiy 
have gone back to the woollen ! 
be ‘truly hygienic’ (whatever that may mean) you must 
go suited in sad and sober gray ; and, to persuade you to 
accept that doom with fitting earnestness of soul, the 
Sphere of Advertisement is crowded with Nymphs in 
‘combinations ’ clad—as for a swimming lesson or a turn 
with the dumb-bells. In the same cause, too, you are 
implored to cast the Garter of romance and to fill its room 
with the utilitarian Suspender—simplest and ugliest 
of Galluses. Even the Under-Petticoat is menaced with 
abolition; and on some ill-constituted frames (a most 
appropriate word !) breeches of tweed already reign in its 
Stead. It is all, they tell you, a result of the March of 
Mind ; and they are probably right. For there is no such 
contradiction in terms as is implied in the phrase ‘ An 
Intellectual Woman.’ And to stop up a perennial and 
abundant source of sovranty—to lay by a time-honoured 
means of achieving elegance and charm—as it is as- 
suredly not womanly, must in this case be a consequence 
of Intellect or nothing. 


MOROCCO 


SHE popular interest in the hydra-headed African 
question has been for some time centred in Uganda, 
but it would seem as if it would once more swing back to 
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Moroceo, We are told that Count d’Aubigny h 
ceeded in negotiating a treaty in the interest of France 
with the Sultan of Moroceo—that in fact the French have 
succeeded where we so signally failed. It will Je 
surprising, though not altogether incredible, should 
this turn ont to be true. If it do, the explanation 
is simply this: that the Sultan looks upon France 
as his natural enemy—as an enemy to be feared 
and to be kept sweet at all costs. We failed in our mis- 
sion for exactly the opposite reasons. We have been so 
long the friend of Morocco that it was thought we could 
be safely denied, and that no matter how loudly we 
talked we certainly would not act. Other things being 
equal, the preference would have been ours ; but, that not 


being the case, Moorish diplomacy saw the necessity of 


yielding to the enemy what was refused to the friend. 
All in the hope or the belief, of course, that Allah would 
provide a way of escape from all such hateful obligations, 

It is difficult for people at home rightly to grasp the 
reasons for this Moorish exclusiveness. Most ascribe it to 
religious fanaticism and dense ignorance. No doubt these 
are two important factors in the situation, but they are not 
all, nor are they the most important. In isolation from all 


European influences the Moors see the sole hope of 


maintaining their independence, as well as of avoiding 
all pollution from Western customs and ideas, which 
they recognise as merely inimical to Islam. From their 
point of view, it cannot be doubted that they are right, 
Every concession to the hated Infilel is just an impulse 
to the wedge which will break up their Empire. There is 
absolutely no adaptability in the Moorish character to 
Western ways. It must either resist them altogether, or 
altogether succumb. Once the European gets into the 
interior, Morocco as a Nation is doomed. This is what the 
Moors see so clearly, and national, racial and religious 
antipathies are aflame to resist the loathed invasion with 
every weapon in the Eastern armoury. In fact, the Moors 
have excellent grounds for resisting, as far as they can, the 
-ncroachments of English and French alike. Break down 
their system of isolation —and behold! the Flood. 

But it may be argued that, even though Morocco as an 
Empire should cease to be, the people would benefit in a 
thousand ways. Undoubtedly they would, for throughout 
the length and breadth of the African Continent there is 
no more'terrible system of misgovernment than theirs—ro 
place where tyranny, corruption and spoliation have such 
a free hand as in Morocco. It would be impossible to find 
language too strong for the state of things which exists in 
this beautiful and fertile region. But the question arises ; 
Would the tortured, the impoverished Moors thank 
Christian England (or France) for sweeping away the 
evils they lie under, and giving them peace and security 
Better, far 


better, starvation, torture, imprisonment—ay, death itself 


and justice? I say no: athousand times no! 


at the hands of the chosen of Allah—than justice and plenty 
from the Infidel, the abominable! If they suffer, it is so 
willed. Their rulers are but the instruments of Allah. 
But to be ruled by the Christian, that indeed would be 
a thing accursed, and dooming them eternally to Gehenna. 

That is an aspect of the question which should not be 
overlooked, for in it lies the secret of this stubborn resist- 
ance of the Moor to the encroachment of the European, 
apart from the national one of preserving his independ- 
ence. This is no mere theory—for ‘Algeria affords a 
practical illustration. Is it not the case that after all these 
years of French rule, where the benefits of good govern- 
ment have been daily thrust before the Arab’s eyes, he 
would gladly revert to the old system? Most undoubtedly 
it iss And so would it be if Morocco came under Euro- 


pean sway. To the Moors the sweet things of good and 
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just goverament would but hide the seeds of hell-fire. 
And it may be taken for granted that, if Morocco has 
been frightened into granting any real concessions to the 
French, it is in the full belief that she will find a way to 


make them naught. Josepiu ‘THOMSON, 


BI-METALLISM AND THE POPULAR WILL 


MPNHE only safe opinions about Bi-metallism are those 

which any dabbler in the subject may find his way to 
with ease and confidence. One of them is, that wher- 
ever in France, Germany, or elsewhere the appreciation 
of silver by State machinery is advocated by commercial 
men, it will be found that a large proportion of those 
commercial men have interested relations with what are 
ealled ‘the silver countries. From this flows a conse- 
quent opinion, the acceptance of which breaks no man’s 
head; to wit, that whatever the business authority of this 
merchant or that financier it must be allowed less 
weight when interest and advocacy are coincident. 
Another safe opinion is that since on neither side of the 
controversy do the profoundest and most vigorous experts 
seem capable of making themselves understood by the 
other, and since none but experts have any understand- 
ing of the subject at all, it may be wise to defer action in 
a matter of such importance till the controversialists are 
able to inform each other as to what they go upon and 
what they mean. It is also safe to say that though 
there is a great noise about Bi-metallism, not one 
merchant of London in a hundred thinks it a_pro- 
fitable subject of attention ; and, not to go farther, the 
safest opinion of all, perhaps, is that the great Conference 
of which we hear so much will practically come to 
nothing. There will be no international agreement to 
establish a Bi-metallic currency yet awhile, that is cer- 
tain; and the more reasonable expectation is that when 
the Conference is over the advocates of that system wil] 
be farther from the fulfilment of their hopes than they 
think themselves now. 

In England, no doubt, those hopes were greatly raised by 
Mr. Balfour's speech on the subject; but though the 
speech was delivered only a few days ago, our bi-metallists 
already understand its peculiar character, and are conscious 
that it does not yield any very hopeful deductions. It 


was an occasional speech ; a purely personal expression of 


opinion or rather of view, and with no official associations 
whatever. As for Mr. Goschen, if it is supposed by any- 
one that his readiness to discuss the subject reveals a 
doubt about his old opinions, the supposition will soon be 
destroyed. In short, neither the Government that is 
now in office, nor any that is likely to sueceed it, will 
enter into the proposed international compact, with all 
its great and forbidding uncertainties even as a compact ; 
and till there is a general agreement, and one that can be 
trusted to last, Bi-metallism may extend as a strengthen- 
ing mental exercise, but it will not come into practice as 
a monetary system, 

But not—not if the People, taking the matter into its 
own hands, demands the adoption of a bi-metallic currency? 
Well, it must be confessed that that is a new and a very 
serious consideration. Six months ago it had not arisen. 
Hven three months ago the People knew nothing whatever 
about Bi-metallism. Indeed, we might say with truth, and 
perhaps with no infringement of respect, that up to this 
moment it is tee-totally ignorant of the whole sub- 
ject and so will remain. That, however, is neither here 
nor there. ‘There may be a popular opinion without under- 
standing,anda popular ‘ feeling’ of equal validity withoutany 
show of either; and should a feeling in favour of Bi-metal- 
lism arise amongst the working classes, it will be the duty 
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of statesmanship to announce the disappearance of all 
doubt about the economic superiority of the system. The 
only remaining question will be as to which of the two 
bodies of politicians who are the depositories of British 
statesmanship shall make the announcement first, or do so 
with the readier homage and obedience. 

And although the uncongested state of our lunatic 
asylums offers convincing evidence that no attempt to 
understand the Bi-metallic controversy has been made by 
the People anywhere, a feeling in favour of it is un- 
doubtedly springing up in Lancashire. To how many 
other counties it may extend is at present doubtful. ‘ And 
pray, sir,’ said a farmer to Charles Lamb, toward the close 
of a conversation in which the immortal cockney had 
taken solemn part, ‘And pray, sir, how are turnips like 
to be with you?’ ‘Why that, sir, answered Lamb, ‘ will 
depend on the supply of legs of mutton.’ The popular 
feeling in favour of Bi-metallism is not unlike the commer- 
cial feeling, depending a good deal upon local or leg-of- 
mutton interests; and Lancashire, being a hard-headed 
county, is peculiarly liable to strong incursions of feeling 
in business affairs. Only a little while ago, Lancashire, 
and Lancashire alone, was stirred to its inmost core 
by the grinding tyranny of the Bombay cotton-spinners. 
Lancashire was given to understand—as, indeed, we all 
were—that Factory Acts limiting the hours of labour for 
women and children were unknown in India: and though 
it must have been a common opinion in this country that 
it would be well to put some restriction on the employ- 
ment of women and children in Indian cotton-mills, it was 
only in Lancashire that a humane rage against long hours 
of work for these feeble ones rose to the height of meet- 
ings, subscriptions, commissions, agitations, and organised 
pressure on Government and Legislature at home. I 
have myself seen representative Lancashire in tears of 
compassion over the sufferings of poor little Hindoo 
women compelled to work overtime—such tears as could 
not be matched in any other English county ; though how 
it may have been in the city of Glasgow (where also they 
find it difficult to compete with the Indian mills, I believe) 
is unknown to me. Such strength of opinion, such in- 
tensity of feeling, their sincerity attested by the 
fact that masters and men were moved to an equal 
indignation, could but have their effect: and yet the 
evolutionary philosopher is able to show that this locally 
vigorous public opinion had its origin in local leg- 
of-mutton interests. Quite unknown to the Cotton 
Industry of Lancashire, the passion of its pity for the 
distant Hindoo was inflamed by competition-difficulties, 
and its own prosperity was watered by those tears. In 
short, how in Heaven’s name is a Lancashire industry to 
hold its own with competing factories in other parts of 
the Queen’s Dominions if the day’s work of man or 
woman there may run to any number of hours ? 

And now it appears that under similar circumstances 
there may be a Lancashire Enthusiasm of Bi-metallism as 
well as an Enthusiasm of Humanity. Although there was 
a genuine appeal to feeling in the case of the Hindoo, and 
though the Bi-metallist argument is no more capable of 
touching the heart than of penetrating the ordinary 
British skull, yet it is quite easy for the one enthusiasm to 
equal the other in Lancashire. There is a bi-metallie 
propaganda with bi-metallic missionaries ; but of two kinds 
of heathen in this country one is nearly hopeless. This 
is the scattered majority of workers and capitalists who 
would stipulate for some conception, even though it were 
only a vague one, of the benefit of Bi-metallism to them; 
and in the present state of the art of exposition it is 
impossible to convey any idea of the kind. But the 
bi-metallist finds much less difficulty in the cotton mills of 
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Lancashire, because of the cotton-mills. It is not that 
employment in those factories is so stimulating to intellect 
that the operatives are able to go straight to the heart of 
Bi-metallism, but that the lack of employment there 
enables the bi-metallist to go straight to the heart of the 
operative. ‘If trade is depressed (and more particularly 
your trade)—if wages are low (and more especially your 
wages), the depreciation of silver accounts for all.’ After 
that broad assertion, a few words from the missionary ex- 
plaining that part of the success of Indian competition 
in cotton-goods which depends on the fall of the rupee, 
and it is enough. What the missionary says on this 
point is true, it is plausible, and it quite suftices for both 
master and man in Lancashire. Both are still as far from 
understanding Bi-metallism as the negro cotton-picker who 
never heard of it. They are not only as ignorant but as 
careless of what its introduction would import as the 
agricultural black man himself. Nevertheless, Popular 
Opinion begins to set its sublimely authoritative stamp on 
the bi-metallic theory in that provincial quarter which, 
according to a lingering belief, ‘thinks to-day what Eng- 
land will think to-morrow.’ 

But is this new enthusiasm for Bi-metallism likely to 
spread amongst the People ? and, however much it may 
take hold of Lancashire, is there any probability that the 
statesmanship of the country will feel obliged to succumb 
to it? To both these questions I should be inclined to 
answer No. It will be with Bi-metallism as it was with 
the poor Hindoo women: a large amount of popular 
opinion in the spindle-district, and none to speak of any- 
where else. And it may be taken as a matter of certainty 
that should ever the popular feeling which is supposed to 
have had its effect in Manchester already rise to the point 
of palpable pressure, the indifference of commercial men 
generally will disappear. Many a voice will then be heard 
in London and other great cities where now it is thought 
needless to protest with Sir John Lubbock or to recall and 
repeat the arguments of Walter Bagehot. Thus the poli 
ticians will be saved from the necessity of giving in. But 
yet, what worries they may have in Iancashire about here 
a seat and there a seat, considering how difficult it is to 
deny to whole groups of constituencies the higher wisdom 
that is known to inspire the popular will at large ! 

Professor Nicholson, indeed—himself a Bi-metallist— 
seemed to intimate a doubt last week as to whether the 
popular will should be regarded as an authority on the 
subject. To me, precisely the most interesting, instruc- 
tive,and memorable thing in the whole controversy is the 
opposite opinion of Lancashire on that point. It was 
really wanted —an illustration of how far the popular will 
thinks itself capable of deciding a matter of which it is 
ignorant. Since it is nearly always conceivable that 
ignorance may be made up for by a sort of divinely- 
planted instinct—(and, indeed, our modern electoral 
arrangements are vased on a belief in that substitute for 
knowledgeable competency)—such an illustration could 
hardly be hoped for. But up comes the Bi-metallic 
Theory, and its reception supplies us with all that heart 
can desire. Ignorance? Ignorance more profound or 
more conscious than the popular ignorance of how Bi- 
metallism would work in practice cannot be conceived ; 
while as for instinctive perception—self-imposture goes 
far, but it cannot go the length of imagining the pos- 
session of an instinct for bi-metallic truths. Yet all in 
the course of a few weeks a strong and a growing popular 
opinion in favour of Bi-metallism asserts itself, without a 





doubt of its own competency—a popular opinion that we 
have agreed beforehand to accept as the highest wisdom 
when it becomes general, and that wou/d become general 


in six months if—if what? Not if it became more in- 
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telligible—that is nothing to the purpose; but if there 
was the charm in it for most British artisans which it 
has for Lancashire operatives—the charm that Hamelin’s 
children found in the strains of the Pied Piper. To point 
to this incidental and most illustrative circumstance 
which, significant as it is, seems hardly to have been 
noticed— is the chief intention of these remarks. 


Freperick GreEENWoop. 





THE ROSE IN MY HEART 


i things uncomely and broken, all things worn out and 
4 old, 
The cry of a child by the roadway, the creak of a lumbering 
cart, | 
The heavy steps of the plowman splashing the winter mould, 
Are wronging your image that blossoms a rose in the deeps 
of my heart. 


The wrong of the things misshapen is wrong too great to be 
told ; 
I hunger to build them anew, and sit on a green knoll apart, 
With the earth and the sky and the waterremade, like a casket 
of gold 
For my dreams of your image that blossoms a rose in the 
deeps of my heart. 


Sligo, November 1892. 


W. B. YEATS. 


REVIEWS 
AFTERMATII 


*}, A 4}, "x , 4}.3 Io - y Loe ) , 
The Death of J-none, Akbar's Dream, and other Poems. By 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, London: Macmillan. 


It has often been question in this journal of that superiority 
to Time which was the last, as it was also the most admirable 
and wonderful, development of the Laureate’s genius. It has 
been noted, too, that while it was in process of evolution, we 
got from him, whenever he chose to open his hand and give, 
work that seemed better equipped for immortality than any that 
had come to us before from the same regal treasury : so that, in 
effect, to us of the present generation there are two Tennysons 
—the poet, already a classic, of Afaud, and the volume issued 
in 42, and the poet of Avzfah and Vastness and the /allad of 
the Fleet (to name but these), whose music sounded over no 
vacant space of years but came to us directly, through the air 
we breathed, touching as nearly and moving as deeply as though 
the maker were a co-wval of our own. Thus it was that the 
Tennyson of Zhe Lotus -aters and Ulysses called to Thackeray 
and Fitzgerald; and thus it was that the Tennyson of these 
later achievements appealed to us—who were younger than Zhe 
Princess, and were slaves of the alphabet through all the vogue 
of Jn Memoriam. And this is surely to have lived two lives 
and to have achieved two several triumphs. ‘Fruits fail, and 
love dies, and time ranges,’ sang the other Master of the Gene- 
ration: ‘ Zhou art filled wilh perpetual breath, And alive after 
infinite changes” And he might have said it just as verily of 
our Laureate as of Our Lady of Pain. In truth, this life was 
like the course of a great and noble river. It began in a tiny 
and trivial runnel of song; it went on its way, unheeded if not 
unseen, till of a sudden, having gathered volume and current, 
and found its course, it was known for a majestic stream; 1 
went flowing on throu: 
varying itself with the watershed that was taking it to the sea; 


eh lands now barren and now fruitful 
and when, at last, it seemed to have reached its end ina region 
of sands and flats and marshes, it made itself a new channel, and 
pressing forward, more impetuous and more voluminous than 
ever, flowed forth into that ocean whereinto all rivers disem- 
bogue—broad, clear, majestical, strong ; such an estuary as 
not one who knew it in its beginnings—-and, indeed, for leagues 
along its course—had ever dreamed that it could be. It was 
an ideal life; and to review its progress is to wish that it 
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might have beea Shakespeare's also. His it could not be; 
as we know. As we know, too, Hugo’s it was. And it is with 
just pride that we compare the work in eld of the great French- 
min and the work in eld of the still greater Englishman. 

Not that this Teanyson of ours—-this Tennyson the Second, 
so to speak—-is blameless. On the contrary, it was scarce with 
impunity that he discharged his duties as the Laureate of the 
Blameless Prig : it was not for nothing that he sang of ‘honest 
doubt’ and told of adultery as though a whole suburban 
Camelot were hanging in heartfelt sympathy upon his lips. In 
this later work of his there are notes as provincial, as parochial 
even, as any master has sounded—and lived. ’Twas an innate 
weakness of his, and now and then he could moralize his song 
with the very worst of them. ‘There is one ‘poem’ (in 
particular) in which, as it seems to us, he enters into competi- 
tion with the gifted Dagonet: a dreadful ‘poem’ about Little 
Emmie and a Children’s Hospital and a fiendish doctor—an 
atheist —with great red hands, who was eager to carve the human 
frame, and who carved wherever he could: not for the sake of 
Life and God’s Temple and the Great Surgeon, and all that 
sort of thing, but simply because he loved carving. Itis athou- 
sind times better done (of course) than the art of Dagonet 
could do it; but that artist, if he ever read his Tennyson, may 
at this point cry out with Old Dennis at the play, ‘By G—d,that’s 
my thunder!’ And nonecan say him nay : for, though the forn 
is Tennysonian, in truth the inspiration and the sentiment are 
very Dagonet. In the present volume there is yet a ‘ poem’ 
Charity the name of ii)—which is still more Dagonet than its 
predecessor. As we have said, it was an innate weakness, and 
at his best the poet could not always overcome its promptings: 
so that, if the first two quatrains of Crossing the Bar are incom- 
parable poetry, the two last—(‘or whose sole sake the British 
Public loves the thing, quotes it, spouts it, weeps at it)—are 
merely very admirable Keble. In the same sense, do but con- 
sider the exordium of a little poem included in the present 
collection :— 

When the dumb hour clothed in b! 


Brings the dreams about my 


and say if ever the gradual approaches of death have been 
more wonderfully divined or more admirably realised. They 
were his last verses, they say ; and one is loth to try them by 
such tests as in another case one would apply. It is best to 
remember the best—and no more. And whatever the others, 
it must be owned that these two verses—so simple yet so 
pregnant : so plain in form and yet so crammed with myste- 
rious suggestiveness—are as good as need be written. 

They are very far from being the only ones in this volum 
The inscription to the Master of Lalliol has something —-not a 
little—of the old inimitable grace, the careless divinity, the 
perfect metrical art, of 7/¢e Darsy ; and if The Death of G:none 
and St. Zelemachus be but echoes of the Tennyson of fifty 
years ago, Zhe Dawn is fully worthy of the greater poet of 
Vastness : while in A’apfiolani you have such an achievement 
in broken yet melodious rhythms—-such a savage chant made 
in accordance with the rules and with a perfect cognisance of 
the exigencies of a consummate theory and gift of prosody 

as may well affect the future of English verse. For lnglish 
verse is not all a matter of rhyme ; and its future is anything 
but a question of the novel and effective coupling of ‘love’ 
and ‘dove’—is not, that is, in the hands of the common Son- 
neteer. And none in his day did more to make this clear than 
the exquisite artist in rhymes of Ja AZemortam and The Lady 
of Shaloltt, 


MICHELANGELO 


The Life of Michelangelo Buonarrotti?, By J. A. SYMONDS, 
London: J. C. Nimmo. 


It is but the just and fitting sequel of Michelangelo’s life 
that partisans on either side should dispute violently of his 
character. To Vasari and Condivi—the biographers, who had 
known him in the flesh—he was something more than a god ; 
to Lombroso and the exponents of neo-psychology he seems, 
like all save the unimpassioned grocer, the victim of neuropathic 
hysteria. Between theseextremesare many gradations of opinion; 
indeed in this case curiosity and conjecture have been carried 
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to their utmost verge. Therefore, to disengage so tangled a 
personality as Michelangelo's demands a rare patience, a 
still rarer impartiality. Nor is the task made easier by 
the mass of material ready to the biographer’s hand. Let- 
ters and records innumerable fill the gaps which interrupt 
Vasari’s narrative, and correct the vain assertions of that too 
garrulous worshipper: so that we can follow Michelangelo 
through his long life of ninety years and in the many vicissitudes 
in which fortune and the Popes involved him. Curious indeed 
are the freaks of chance. Of Shakespeare, who was born the 
year Michelangelo died, naught but a shadow is left us. Of 
Michaelangelo, whose robustious energy, miraculous strength 
and contempt of form might claim for him the title of the 
Shakespeare of plastic art, we have a portrait filled in and ela- 
borated to the minutest detail. But the critics have persisted 
in setting the Master in a wrong light, and it has remained for 
Mr. J. A. Symonds to present us with the justest and wisest 
picture of Michelangelo the Divine, as the ardent Cellini 
delighted to style him. 

Sanity of judgment, sobriety of s‘atement—these are the 
qualities of Mr. Symonds’ work. His erudition is beyond 
thought or belief, and he has turned the existing records to 
the best possible account. Also, his criticism, if now and 
then too purposely literary, is measured and intelligent, and 
he never falls into the trap, which is set for all biographers, 
of deeming his subject a piragon of all the virtues. He is, on 
the contrary, coldly impartial in his analysis of Michelangelo’s 
character, and he does not so piously follow in the footsteps 
of admiration as to pronounce the artist of Zhe Last Judg- 
ment a great colourist. In fact, he holds the balance with 
perfect equality, and tears more than one amiable legend 
to shreds. The popular imagination, for instance, has always 
pictured Michelangelo attacking the marble as it were at ran- 
dom, and with a blind fury. This great man, says the voice 
of his devotees, needed neither sketch nor model to aid his 
potent genius. Hesaw a masterpiece hidden in every block, 
and his own right arm needed but a chisel and a hammer to 
cut therefrom a perfect masterpiece. But Mr. Symonds, quot- 
ing Cellini and others, demonstrates that there was nothing 
unforeseen nor hysterical in the sculptor’s method. So far from 
throwing himself headlong upon the marble, he fashioned 
a full-sized model, and then sketched the outline upon the 
marble with charcoal. He then began to work, to quote 
Cellini, ‘by removing the surface stone upon that side, just as 
if he intended to fashion a figure in half-relief, and thus he 
went on gradually uncovering the rounded form.’ Here there 
ig no element of haphazard, and the ancient legend, pleasant as 
it was, should now be exploded for ever. 

To Michelangelo strength and magnitude were always dearer 
than beauty. Zerridi/ita was the dominant quality of his 
style as of his character. He deemed sculpture a medium 
of expression for the violent emotions. Yet in spite of his 
mannerisms and his insistent personality, he had a rare sense 
of romance and an unbounded audacity. Donatello was in- 
comparably the greater artist, and had he been recognised as 
the master, art had run a very different course. But Michel- 
angelo was the greater man, and it were idle to question the 
grandeur of his conception or the magnificence and energy of 
his technique. He had laboriously studied the classics, but 
he was a foe to theirtradition. Indeed, his individuality owned 
no restraint, and he created and imposed upon the world a con- 
vention of his own. And woe worth the day when Michel- 
angelo was accepted as a model for all time! Feebler hands 
could only mimic his faults, and the style which to him was a 
personal necessity became ridiculous in the hands of a school 
to which it meant nothing. In our own day we have witnessed 
a like calamity. The courage and talent of Monet—the ‘ Rava- 
chol of painting, as a wit hath named him—are indisputable 
even for those to whom his spots of purple are an immitigable 
irritation. But how describe the folly of those who, un- 
afflicted by Daltonism, persist in translating nature into 
the language of Monet? And so the imitators of Michelangelo 
reproduced his large hands and his giant proportions, but 
omitted the strength and expression which palliated his 
exaggeration. The influence indeed was wholly detrimental, 
and the wild extravagance which presently overwhelmed the 
art of sculpture was its direct result. Mr. Symonds most 
properly insists on the truth that Michelangelo was first and 
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last a sculptor. The figures in his vast frescoes are but 
statues in the flat. His preoccupations were modelling and 
the nude. He professed no interest in landscape or in atmos- 
phere, and, though time may have deadened the colour and 
paled the brilliancy of his work, true it is that 74e Last Judy- 
ment, for instance, is unpleasant to look upon. His contem- 
poraries esteemed it a peerless masterpiece, but his ferocity had 
eae them into admiration, and the opinions of his friends 
must b2 rigorously revised. However, he was forced into paint- 
ing in his own despite, and fertile as is his invention, admirable 
as is the adaptation of his design to the Sistine Vault, it should 
be ever remembered that his chiefest triumphs were won in the 
field of sculpture. Such works as the David, the J/oses, the 
Captive, and the magnificent fragment the Tomb of Pope 
Julius, are heroicevenintheir incompleteness and lackof restraint, 
and few men have left the world a more splendid heritage. 

3ut Michelangelo wasa tighter as well as a sculptor. The 
smell of combat was sweet to his nostrils, and he was no un- 
worthy opponent of the great Pope, who when the sculptor 
asked him if he would hold a book replied, ‘What book? A 
sword! I know nothing of letters, not I.’ His tongue was as 
caustic as his temper was rough, and few of his contem- 
poraries but felt the sting of both. His hatred of rivals is not 
a pleasant trait, and he was large enough to have treated 
Raphael and Leonardo with a more generous courtesy. But 
he was violent also in friendship and good deeds. He lived 
in squalor that he might help his family, for which he cherished 
the liveliest affection. ‘ Rich as I may have been, I have always 
lived as a poor man,’ he said in his old age; and in an epoch 
of splendour and luxury he was penurious even unto filthi- 
ness. His temper was solitary and suspicious ; he never knew 
the love of woman, and the fierce conflicts he waged against 
Pope and Cardinal, architect and painter, were a solace to his 
troubled spirit. There is, indeed, a certain nobility in his 
stiff-necked violence. Mr. Symonds suggests that he might 
have posed to Carlyle for the ‘Hero as Artist,’ and in- 
deed the man who heaped insult upon the most sacred 
diznitaries—who, a mere sculptor, justified the exclamations of 
Julius, the most unreasoning despot of his time : ‘It was your 
duty to come and seek us, and you have waited till we come to 
seek you’—might well have seemed a hero to the Apostle of 
Action. For in spite of Lombroso and his fellow-maniacs 
there was as large a strain of heroism in the life as in the 
work of Michelangelo; and Mr. Symonds has handled his 
subject with so admirable a tact and so profound a learning, 
that his biography is not likely to encounter a rival. It 
remains to — that the book is admirably printed and ded 
signed, and that of the illustrations some at least are excellent, 


THE INNS OF COURT 


The Inns of Court and Chancer y. B; W. G. LOFTIE. Illus- 
trated by HERBERT RAILTON. London: Seeley. 


This is a picture-book (the pictures are very neatly done) and 
something more. Mr. Loftie has written a great deal about 
London, and may claim to be held an expert: also, he tells 
lis story easily and with taste, so that text and illustrations go 
very well together. And yet there are things against him. <a 
has a holy horror of the Restorer—that wretch whose mer 


existence makes you dread an Attila in every architect you 


meet ; and his remarks thereon, however just, are in the end 
made wearisome by incessant iteration. Moreover, there is 
something to be said for utility. To take two of Mr. Loftie’s 
examples : the Central Hall at the Law Courts is fine, but it 
is only used on gala days; the new Lankruptcy Courts are 
very commonplace, but they are excellent for working purposes. 
He complains that he is refused access to the records of Innc 

and Middle Temple. Perhaps he didn’t apply properly. re 
any rate, he should have asked to see the annals of the tao 
other chief Inns. Of Gray’s, against which he appears to 
entertain a certain animus, he theorises with the ingenuous- 
ness of ignorance. ‘ The evidence of the existence of the Society 
before the time of Henry VIII. is, however, extremely weak’ 
so he states and professes to ante that evidence—such as 

is. Skipworth, a Serjeant-at-law in 1355, belonged to the 


’ 
++ 
aL 


House, was the first Reader, and is said to have been Justice of } 
the Common Pleas. Now, says Mr. Loftie, Skipworth was 4 / 
4 
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Baron of ati bpm argal, the whole theory is wrong, 
But, the fact is, Skipworth was Justice ofthe Common Pleas jn 
1369 and Chief Baron of the Exchequer in 1363. Again, ina 
Paston Letter of July 1454, Byllyng, Chief Justice in 1464, 

quoted as saying, ‘ Ye are a felaw in Grays Inn were I was a 
felaw,’ to a certain Ledam ; and this our advocate ingenious’) 
explains by suggesting that the Greys of Wilton, then the free. 
ho! de rs, kept a sort of peer CVs al common lodg ring y houss anc | that 
Byllyng and Ledam had ‘roomed’ therein. ‘ Mr. Douthwaite 
misquotes the letter as by Byllyng;’ but if Mr. Loftie wil] 
turn to page 29 of Grays Inn, [ts History and Associations, 
he will find that Mr. Douthwaite does nothing of the kind. 
Alzo the lodginz-house theory is scarce on all-fours with such 
evidence as this :—Robert Chaloner, Reader of Gray’s in 152 

collected a number of readings of his predecessors, to whi 


; 


are appended certain notes; and one of these makes mention 
of John Chaloner, who read tothe Society in the 9th of Henry 
VIL, that is, in 1493. Again, Sir Christopher Ye'verton, being 
made Queen’s Serjeant in 1589, delivered a valedictory address 
to his old ‘ House’; and since 200 years, he says, ‘there was 
scant any age nea some of us have not bene of this Societie, 
and thereby growne to the best place herein, and to good call- 
ing in the commonwealth.’ The Chaloner MS. is in the Inn’s 
possession. Accounts thereof and of Yelverton’s address are 
in print: both address and MS. are proof positive that the 
Inn existed as a teaching bedy in full blast before Henry 
VIII. ; and Mr. Loftie is evidently ignorant of both. But he 
contradicts himself (page 85) in the plainest terms: ‘As early 
of Henry V. it (Staple Inn) had been taken by 


Gray’s Inn for students.” After which, all further argument 


as the reig 
were labour lost. Again, he is pleased to doubt the membersh p 
of John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, and George Monk, 
Duke of Albemarle ; but in the MS. records of the Society are 
full details‘as to Monk’s admission, while as for Dudley, the con- 
fusion arises from a misprint of 1558 for 1553 (the year of his 
execution) in Dugdale—who also says that he was not ‘called’ 
as Mr. Loftie misquotes, but ‘admitted.’ 

Our author collects a number of curious facts. Thus, 
Sylvester Everden, Bishop of Carlisle, died in 1254, and was 
buried in the Temple Church ; and in his (supposed) coffin is 

‘part of the skeleton of a baby ’—a quaint example of the media 
val practical joke. Mr. Loftie gives most of the stock quotations 
and references. As to the Temple, some are inevitable: ard 
one can scarce hear Spenser's verse or Charles Lamb’s prose 


too many times. Theadmirable elegance of Jonson's dedica- 


tion to the Inns as ‘the noblest nurseries of humanity and 
liberty in the kingdom’ is le 

As regards the curious dining customs, it ought to be noted that 
they vary with ae Inns. The armorial bearings of various leg 
dignitaries are hung in the proper halls. And what if they 
had none? Leave the shield blank, you would think? This 
is what has been done; and Mr. Loftie thinks those who re- 
fuse to ‘fake up’ a scutcheon whercunto they have no right 
are snobs! On the same page is a somewhat muddled account 


ss familiar—and more welcome 


of the old reve’s : as to which we may note that the ‘ suggestive 
title of Pri was not borne, as here suggested, 
by re manner of the Revels, but by the + isque _ ‘Ido 
not know who Sir Francis Bacon was,’ says Mr. Lofti . Who but 
the Bacon of the Zssays and other works of merit ? Mr. Lofte 
does not know, because Sir Francis, who died in 1621, is yet 
mentioned as conducting a masque in 1633 
isa aa for 1613. Then, ia talking of the students who 
came from Ireland ‘to eat their dinners,’ Mr. Loftie forgets 
that the regulation which obliged the members of King’s Inn 


e ad Amour 


—whi h latt - date 


to attend an English Inn of Court was an injustice to Irelan 
abrogated (to the great regret of all decent Irishry) some 
years ago. From his reference (p.56) to what ‘ appeared in 
these pages in March, 1891,’ you infer a previous publi ation 
in Zhe Portfolio ?); but none is confessed on the title-page 0! 
anywhere else. 
MISS JEWSBURY’S LETTERS 
Selections from the Letters of Geraldine Endsor Jews bury to 
Jane Welsh Carlyle. Edited by Mrs. Alexander Ireland. 
London: Longmans. 


It is no unusual practice for critics to remind some more 
than commonly fatiguing author how easy it is mof to write 4 
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book; and well indeed would it be if compilers would apply 
this great, though simple and obvious, truth to their own case. 
Easy as it is not to write, it isa thousand times easier not to 
compile, though the reflection appears to have escaped Mrs 
Alexander Ireland’s attention. She, to be frank, has struck 
upon every rock whereon the maker of books is apt to run, In 
the first place, she has been a good deal less than fortunate in 
her heroines. No sane person has the faintest desire to hear 
anything more of Mrs. Carlyle ; and albeit she is duly certified 
by the editor to have been of a ‘most delicately balanced ner- 
vous constitution, to have possessed a slender frame that ‘vi- 
brated with every breeze that blew,’ to have taken a ‘pretty and 
harmless pleasure in shocking the feelings of * Mrs. Grundy,” ’ 
and to have more than once ‘ deliberately given the rein to her 
and addressed remarks directly to her brother 
‘calculated to make his hair stand on end, or made them 
audibly to the hostess ‘with a graceful mafvefé’(!) for the 
benefit of the whole company—despite all this we say—aye, 
despite the portentous fact that she smoked cigars—no human 
being cares much to hear anything of Miss Geraldine Jews- 
bury. In the second place, letters are peculiarly dangerous 
material for the handling of them that have the itch of compila- 
tion. How brilliant soever they may seem in the original, none 
but the judicious can guess how tame and spiritless they may 
prove in print. Now there are scarce half a dozen sentences 
in these letters of Miss Jewsbury’s which stand the test of pub- 
lication. And, in the last place, it is a fact that the contents of 
this volume are merely as trivial, as insignificant, and as uninter- 
esting to the general as the correspondence of any Mrs. Brown 
with any Mrs. Jones. 

The reflections Mrs. Ireland has unfortunately thought proper 
to impart to the public, are concerned with just such topics as 
make up the sum of ordinary domestic life. There is a 
sprinkling of terms of endearment, which abates something 
after a misunderstanding (for the friendship was a stormy 
one), and there is abundance of talk about physical ailments 
of all sorts — notoriously fascinating to the female mind. 
Cold water applied to the top of the head always does Miss 
Jewsbury good when she has a headache; if the head- 
aches are very acute, hot turpentine. ——’s throat is very 
little better, but he goes about his work without eating any- 
thing but mutton broth. The pleasing incident of the substitu- 
tion of calomel for ipecacuanha by a surgeon’s boy is narrated 
with some particularity. 
hear, is very unwell; his cough and cold keep hanging on 
him ; while poor is just at the end of another attack, 
and —— is very poorly, and his business worries him. 
that the pathology of the mind and heart is in the least ne- 
glected. If Miss Jewsbury alludes to one of her flirtations in 
these pages she alludes to half a dozen. There is always 
some friend on hand who writes letters to her (or does #o/ write 
letters to her) from Cairo, or whom she regarded with very 
different feelings a year ago, or who now shows ‘no more 
notice, interest, or reference’ to her than ifshe had not existed. 
Dreary health, dreary love affairs, and dreary servants wanting 


sparkling wit,’ 





, Mrs. Carlyle will be sorry to 


a¢ 
Not 


dreary p'aces—these supply the most exciting passages in the 
collection. 

For much the greater portion of these four hundred odd 
pages is occupied with a meaningless record of goings-out 
and comings-in, and has precisely the same value as the 
diary of the boy or girl who sets down punctually the fact 
of rising in the morning, of breakfasting, dining, and supping, 


and of going to bed at night. As thus: ‘ Mrs. —— has been 
having a grand dinner-party. I was invited over to it, but I 


‘Mrs. 
must needs 


could not well leave home for one or two reasons.’ 
‘ - 


is in Liverpool shopping, or would send love.’ 
take a shower-bath, and the pipe, being frozen, burst, and all 


the water of the cistern broke over poor ’s devoted head 
and deluged the whole house.’ The fact that Miss had 


written to —-— something or other is as little like to stir the 


blood as the assertion that Dr. —— told me at Mrs. ——’s 
on Wednesday that he wanted to bring Mr. —-—, Mr. ——, and 
M. —— on Saturday. Doubtless both statements have the 


merit of being true, nor have we a right to withhold that meagre 
measure of commendation from the averment of what —— told 
me Miss --— said. Nay, these are comparatively intelligible. 
But when you are informed that ‘—— was here among the 
rest, and he wert and repeated everything to a friend of his 
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who was going to see ——, and this ill-advised friend went 


and repeated everything to ——, and —--- went and com- 
plained to —~-, your brain reels, and you tush for relief 
and recreation to the most itliotic indoor game that ever amused 


suburban drawing-room. We do not, observe, blame Miss 


Jewsbury. Of such trifling incidents must almost every 
interchange of letters consist. But what was Mrs. Ireland 


about in publishing a set of documents which no doubt gave 
pleasure to the recipient, but contain no atom of aught that 
is pleasing or profitable to those whose eye they were never 
designed to meet? Let her rest assured that in seeking to do 
her departed friend a service she has well-nigh contrived to 
cover her with ridicule. But she may be consoled by reflecting 
that if neither to Mrs. Carlyle or to Miss Jewsbury was it 
granted to suckle fools—(‘ I wish I had a good husband,’ says 
Miss Jewsbury, ‘anda dozen children’)—herself has achieved a 
wholly unique success in the chronicling of small beer, 


A. &, HE. &. 


By the Author of ‘The 
Vol. 11. London: 


Twenty-five Years of St. Andrews. 
Recreacions of a Country Parson,’ 


Longmans. 


During the second half of his twenty-five years in St. Andrews, 
the Country Parson appears everywhere with a neat band of 
crape round his hat. Otherwise he is unchanged—in his good- 
nature, his self-complacency, his sympathies with Anglican 
ritual, his love of a good story that is only a trifle malicious, 
and his hardly veiled contempt for everything that savours of 
bigotry. His second volume is not quite so strong in nota- 
bilities as its predecessor. Carlyle is the foremost of his new 
Somebodies, and, all things considered, the interview with him 
isthe most remarkabie which the Country Parson has had to 
record. 

His account of itis infinitely enriched by the addition of its 
legendary sequel: ‘some good friend hastened to write toa news- 
paper that Carlyle, being told I was minister of St. Andrews 
and its parish kirk, shook his head and said sorrowfully, ‘“ God 
It is rather a descent from Carlyle to Bonamy 
* extraordinarily 


keep them.’” 
Price, Double First, man,’ 
cevotee of Wordsworth though he was. Yet here is some- 
thing quite to the credit of that Professor of the Dismal Science. 
‘He told us of an interesting talk he had with Tennyson in 
He said much to Tennyson about 
Finally, when they had to part, the great poet 
took him by the hand and said, ‘“* Who are you? I must know 
who you are.” But Bonamy Price said, “No, I’m nobody,” 
Then we have glimpses of Dean Stanley 
and Canon Liddon—although we met them in the first volum 
—and of the late Archbishop of York. 

Dr. Boyd 1s at his best, however, when he is telling a story 
that brings out the silliness of humanity, and more particularly 
of Scots professors or ministers. 

nd 


Vivacious and 


some public conveyance. 
In Memoriam. 


and so went away.’ 


This report of a Divinity pro- 
fessor conducting a Sunday evening class must surely be the 
invention of an undergraduate : Can you tell me, Mr. Green, 
was our Saviour born?” “At Bethlehem,” was the 
“Thank you very much, Mr. Green ; exceedingly 
Now, Mr. Whyte, can you tell me who was our Saviour’s 

“The Virgin Mary.” Then, ina rapture of approval 
and wonder, the dear man would 
Mr. Whyte! Admirable ! Nothing could 
possibly be better. | Than 
this the book has nothing better, except perhaps the testimony 
that Mr. Andrew Lang, as Gifford Lecturer, ‘seriously im- 
pressed certain souls which would have put Mr. Moody and 


where 

answer. 
good. 

mother?” 
exclaim, “ Quit 
Perfectly accurate ! 
am extremely obliged 


admirable, 


to you.”’ 


Mr. Spurgeon contemptuously aside; ay, and would have 
felt that even Caird went by them and hit them not.’ 

The latter portion of Dr. Boyd’s St. Andrews Reminiscences 
is composed in about equal measure of sub-cynical good things 
But we 
have far too much about the Bishop: who in truth does not 
appear a specially interesting person—though very much of 
a personage—and of the beauties of Anglican ritual. For the rest, 
Dr, Boyd may be seen going about among his parishioners and 


and accounts of holidays spent with Bishop Thorold. 


giving them helpful and drily sensible counsel ; at the grave of 
his friend Tulloch ; impressed by the collapse ofthe Tay Bridge; 
and prattling with unaffected almost infantile complacence about 
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the sale of his books andthe money he received from American 
(self-elected) publishers. Yet it is impossible not to wonder 
occasionally, as you watch the Country Parson executing his egg 
dance among the Churches, what his theory of the Universe is. 
Himself says frankly that he is no devotee of Presbyterianism, 
but he is simply an Established Churchman. As for his 
theology, speakin: of the Gifford Lectures, he avers with all the 
emphasis of italics, ‘ The resultant conclusion in more than one 
case has been briefly this : Nebedy knows anything at all about 
the matter hy 


NEW NOVELS 


In spite of her atrocious grammar, Miss Rhoda Broughton 
has a way of entertainment which she has made quite her own ; 
but her latest adventure in fiction, J/rs. Bligh (London: Bent 
ley), has about as little of that as may be. The story is unsatis- 


fly because there is so little of a story to tell. Miss 


factory, chie 
Brouzhton has, moreover, gone astray by reason of a most 
creditable artistic impulse. There are—to be very scholastic 

two methods of ‘impinging’ a character upon the mind of a 
reader. The first is to speak for the character, and by the 
authentic and convincing words of a creator to build up some- 
thinz coherent and vital. One of Shakespeare’s most exquisite 
heroines, Virgilia, who has scarce more than three sentences to 
speak, is thus most felicitously and completely pourtrayed. It 
is a difficult feat to accomplish in its highest forms ; yet, since 
a second-rate success is not very difficult in this kind, it isa 
method pursued for the most part by the average novelist. For 
some reason such as this, one is inclined to suppose, Miss 
Broughton has here determined that her central character shall 
be her own interpreter from the beginning to the end of the 
piece. There is something at least satisfactory in such a resolu- 
tion ; and it is also satisfactory that you are therefore sparcd 
the instantaneous photography of motive wherewith the modern 
novel is too abundantly filled. But here one grieves that 
praise must halt—at least for the paramount intention of the 
book. The little jealousies and little generosities of the heroine, 
Mrs. Bligh, spring, as it seems in the reading, from nowhere 
and nothing ; emerging from no foundation, they only impress 
you as actual occurrences by their insistent repetitions. You 
are made aware afterwards, as it were, of the author’s intention, 
with the unsatisfactory result that you go tripping behind the 
narrative and only apprecia’e its not very subtle meanings a 
few hours after you have completed it. There is no plot wo:th 
d:scription ; the story throughout is meant to be one of action 
and reaction between character and character. There are 
amusing passages and amusing sketches of character. ‘ Natur- 
ally,’ cries the ridiculous wife of the juvenile Squire, ‘he would 
like to do more for George. (George has never been to either 
University, because his father could not afford to send him— 
literally could not afford—that is, unless he gave up his own 
Dieppe, and, and in fact, everything that makes life lifeto him! 
He told the boy so himself with tears in his eyes; that is why 


rooms in St. James’s Place, and his little summer trips to 


his children adore him so. George was so touched !’ For the 
rest, the ideal sculptor is sickly both in conception and in treat- 
ment, both in his behaviour and in his speech ; and—to give 
a certain completion of dowdiness to the book—the narrative, 
from start to finish, is told in the historical present. It is 
Miss Lroughton’s wont; but alone it might suffice to poison 
the heart of the most impartial critic. 

The primary conundrum of An Exguisite Fool (London: 
Osgood) is to discover some reason for its rather romantic 
title. Since there are only four characters of the least conse- 
quence in the book, one’s search is happily limited ; yet 
the result is not at all encouraging; for to none of the 
quartette is it found possible to apply epithets which appear in 
fact, to be chosen rather for their rhythmical effect than for any 
peculiar appropriateness. Putting this perplexity aside, then, 
you are confronted with a plot of primest commonplace—a 
kind of Enoch Arden affair, with the difference that the lady, 
during her sixteen years of bigamy, happens to be aware of her 
first husband’s existence. But you are made subtly to know 
throughout that it is not in incident and romance that your 
author takes his quite peculiar pride; it is in his Power of 
Analysis. Men and women are for ever listening to one 
another's very fluent speech with a‘ sense’ of things. They part 
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pondering ; and their meditations are always kindly exposed 
at length. They are aware of changes and sub-changes in their 
succeeding feelings towards one another. To one, for example, 
‘the antagonism between the sexes was always very present to 
him, and their wayward relations ; and like a dim but 
well-defined image there rose before him a_ vision 
of Euphemia, jealous—not violently or reproachfully, but 
piningly jealous.’ Here are quite superlative analytic distinc. 
tions. [But it is the central character of the book, the lady of 
the two husbands, upon whom the writer has lavi-hed his most 
generous intentions. She is intended, one must conclude, for 
her consummate cleverness and finished fascination, to pose as 
a variant, at least, of Cleopatra. The amazing talents whi. h 
she displays in correspondence and conversation are ce 
criptively emphasised ; her superb beauty is insisted upon with 
extreme frequency—especially when she wears diamonds ; but 
it is not thus, by the iteration of such facts, that we are per- 
suaded of the glory of Cleopatra. The heroine of 4 Exquisite 
Fool is choked by analysis. She never once stretches out a 
human finger and touches the heart ; you vaguely a quiesce in 
her beauty, but her beauty never wins your emotions ; and her 
death is melodramatic. So that it seems not far removed from 
impertinence when, in the concluding words of the book, a 
leading character is led to ‘ ponder’ that her like is not left in 
the world. This is, perhaps, to take the book all too seriously ; 
but the fact is that the author—whcever he may be—though he 
be not violently entertaining, writes good grammatical 
English. He seems to have proved that the analytic novel 
is not for him; but he has a capable pen; and tat, in these 
days, is something. 

The first two volumes of Zhe JMedrcine Lady (London : 
Cassell), by Mrs. L. T. Meade, are fresh and interesting, but 
the quality declines in the Jast instalment. Dr. Digby, a rising 
London physician, believes himself to have discovered a con- 
sumption cure on the German formula. He has inoculated bim- 
self with the ‘attenuated lymph,’ and he has a supply ready for 
use; but he is killed in a carriage accident, without revealing 
his secret. His widow, a woman of slender physique and strong 
impulses, finds and studies his papers, inoculates herself and 
a lady friend successfully, and then effects some marvellous 
cures in a poor district of the city, patients and atten- 
dants swearing an oath of secresy. Deaths get frequent 
however, and as Mrs. Digby, who has just lost her child 
through injudic:ous inoculation, is faced by an accusing mob, 
she turns insane—a climax that ends a somewhat gruesome 
tale. Another story of a would-be ‘lady doctor’ is 
Mona Maclean (Edinburgh: Blackwood). The action lies 
inainly among the coast towns of the East Neuk of Fife, and 
the local colour is truc, even to the botanist draper. Scots 
character is presented without exaggeration, golf is ignored, 
and nobody says ‘whatever.’ The heroine spends her time 
between Continental trips, London University exams., and the 
keeping of a little village shop. For a first book A/ona 
Maclean is promising, and Graham Travers may be expected 
to do better. 

Passing the Love of Women (London: Warne), by Mrs. 
J. H. Needell, is without sensational incident, though interes?- 
ing in its way, as describing a group of peop'e who are all 
humorous. The two youths whose friendship is the leading 
motif of the story are, perhaps, less real than the girl-heroine, 
or the handsome, stern mother of one hero, whose strong 
character has been moulded by Wesleyanism of the most 
uncompromising sort. The struggle between her intense, 
natural and (in her eyes), sinful, love for her son and her dread 
lest demonstration should lessen the austere rules of mind and 
conduct which she believes mike for salvation, is a bit of life 
that one meets with but seldom now, though its existence in 
Scotland is not of the far past. There are other people in the 
story making and marring every one’s destiny, and all ends 
happily for those who get most enjoyment out of life—a pleasant 
conclusion, if not quite consistent with experience outside of 
novels. 

A little book of American stories about people living in 
Virginia (London: Unwin), by Mrs. Burton Harrison, entitled 
Crow's Nest, or Lelhaven Tales, or both, is in the main dull, 
and gives the impression of a person with fairly good tales to 
tell and an incapacity for telling them. She describes a 
dancing-master as heing ‘in outward appearance. . . Aramis 
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Athos, Porthos, and D’Artagnan in one, with a dash of Le 
Balafré and Don Quixote thrown in.’ She might exactly as 
well have added Queen Victoria, Mr. Gladstone, Peter Jackson, 
and W.T. Stead. Such a description is mere waste of ink, and 
has not even the merit of evolving such a preposterous mental 
image as may be suggested tothe imaginative by the assertion 
that ‘two eyebeams of softest blue would penetrate the meshes 
of’ a madwoman’s ‘ veil and rest quietly on’ some children 
playing in the street. The volume contains som? ambitious 
and very ugly illustrations. 

The ‘other tales’ bound with Miss Collier Mme. Galletti 
di Cadilliac)’s Rachel and Maurice (London : Chapman) are 
two in number, and all three are Anglo-Italian : also melan 
choly. The middle one is the most surprising. Three English 
folk and two Italians make an excursion in the Apennines: 
They get into a fog so thick that everybody has to hold some- 
body, and nobody can see whom ke or she is holding. A wicked 
Marchese takes advantage of this circumstance to kiss an 
English girl who has that morning plighted her troth to an 
English youth, and she, assuming the caress to be lawfu, 
returns it. The consequence is that two of the three persons 
concerned speedily die, and it seems doubtful if the third 
ever smiled again. Miss Collier, as many English readers 
know, writes correctly and prettily. 

Whither? (London: Griffith), by M. E. Francis, is a 
romance. Virginia, a lovely maiden, lea:es boarding-school 
to live with her only relative, a disagreeable grandfather. 
First he hates her: but this feeling changes by degrees till, a‘ter 
she has nursed him through a terrible fever, he adores and, 
wills her his vast possessions. The same night he is strangled, 
and Virginia, upon no proof whatever, is arrested and tried. 
for the murder. Young, beautiful, and rich, the feeling of the 
Court and of the public is naturally against her; but no evi- 
dence can be produced, and she is therefore reluctantly dis- 
charged. She refuses to claim her fortune, changes her name, 
and retires to a country village, where she earns a living by 
teaching; and here she finds two lovers—one an_ honest 
farmer, the other a young squire. She loves the squire, but 
when she tells him her sad history, and asks him to go, he 
goes. The honest farmer also hears the secret, and yoes, 
seek confirmation of his belief in her innocence, and he re- 
turns successful, to find her dying; while his faint-hearted 
rival also comes back in time to drop a tear upon her grave. 
) 1s a woeful tale, and takes a weary time in telling, but there 
b2 many who rejoice in tales of injured innocence, and why, 
grudge them their delight ? 
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ALBUQUERQLE 


Albuquerque. By H. MORSE STEPHENS. The ‘ Rulers of 
India’ Series. Oxford: The Clarendon Fress. 


The reviewer's initial difficulty in dealing with books of ‘ The 
Rulers of India’ Series is especially marked in the case of the 
present issue. Is he to thrust upon his readers the Hunterian 
spelling of Indian proper names? or may he still practice the 
less pedantic but more familiar usage? It is true that the 
method of Zhe /iperial Gazette of India is nominally adopted 
by the Indian Government, and also by the Royal Geographical 
Society ; but the reservation that ‘the popular spelling of very 
well-known names is adhered to’ is sufficiently elastic to adinit 
of divergences. Thus, Sir W. W. Hunter rests content with 
Poonah, but insists on spelling the Madras hill-station Utaka- 
mand, leaving it open for the Ooty folk to retort with Puna 
The Englishman at home might surely have opined that Rajah 
was a very well-known word, but in this series you have Raja ; 
while the Moguls in this Oriental disguise become Mughals, 
and the Prophet is Muhammad, and the rite of Suttee, 
abolished by us throughout India in 1829 (but in Goa by 
Albuquerque), must needs be writ down Sati. The word 
punkah does not occur, or we might else have pankha as in 
the Hindustani lesson books. Sti!l more extraordinary is the 
fact that this u-sound of a (as in the first (American) syllable of 
papa), and also the ar-sound of 4 (as in father), are wholly 
omitted from the introductory note, which only declares 
that a is sounded as in woman, and 4 as in land. (Both are 
found in Patna, which is pronounced the same by the 
grocer at hone as the native abroad.) The whole question 
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is doubtless one of great difficulty, but unless the instigator o_ 

ie ae , i 
the new orthography can frame us some less slip-shod set © 
instructions, it may be that his system will be derided by some 


and ignored_by other 


Albuquerque has some sort of right to be included in a 
‘Rulers of India ries, in that he was the first European in 
modern times who realised that trade with India could only be 


maintained by the establishment of fortined and garrisoned 
stations; even as his Dutch and English successors found 
themselves compelled, somewhat against their will, to become 
military powers in order to defend their local agents against 
the fierce competition of Mahommedan ‘or Muhammadan, 
merchants. His predecessors, Vasco da Gama, Cabral, and 
Almeida, had had no notion of conquest or empire, and had in 
ndeavoured to found a satisfactory system of commerce 


1 


‘ | aflarding 9 P P - } Jinc ‘eccel A 1} _ 
yy 4s rely afiording prote tion to their trading vessels. AtDbU 


querque pursued a more vigorous policy from the first. 
| 1 | ) 
+ "alas fol. r 
His most famous fortresses were at Calicut, Malacca, 
¢ y - ] ‘ e shack ha AACS } 
and (Ormuz, and of course at Goa, wiich he mace the 
centre of Portuguese influence In one particular, that of 
Jlonisation by half-castes, his policy was unique. He did all 


in his power to import artisans of good character, and gave 
hem native wives of wealth and position, in the hope that 
they might breed a loyal race whose existence would preclude 
the necessity of too serious a drain on the population of 
Port ig il Engiand, on the other hand, which has alway s dis- 
countenanced such interm urriage, tinds herself with a Eurasian 


popu: ation whose miserable existence is b ginning to form one 


of the most difficult problems of her Indian administration. 
But the Portuguese have been ever inclined to such mixed 
marriages in all quarters of the globe ; nor does an imputation 
of ‘nigzer blood’ inspire them with any feeling whatsoever. 
In many other respects Albuquerque’s administration is of in- 
terest to the existing rulers of India: inasmuch as he adopted 
a union of Customs and Bench; employed native officials in 
Operation with urope trictly maintained the Hindu 
constitution o: \ ve ym ies ; established schools to 
€ ate his native clerks in Europea des: enrolled and 
made good use of native troops ; and even had financial diff- 
culties connected with the drain of gold from Portugal, and 
decreed that the products of India were to be bartered for 
Portuguese merchandise and no longer so!d for ready money. 
Mr. Morse Stephens, fresh from his recent contribution of 
Portugal to the ‘Story of the Na‘ions’ series, has weil con- 
densed the extremely interesting history of this great man’s 
achievements and misfortunes. In his prefac2 he gives a long, 
long list of authorities: he appends a brief account of the 


great governor's successors, and the gradual decay of Portuguese 


authority. His book has but a single map, I 
modern atfair complete with railways and Hunterian spelling 
that appertains to the Imperial Gazeteer; so that you are left to 
wonder if, in the event of Alexander the Great’s inclusion in 
the series, the editor will not hold i: entire’y sufficient there as 
here. 
BOOKS FOR BOYS 
To many a schoolboy Christmas would be no Christmas 


without a crop of sturies by Mr. G. A. Henty. Dear 


s 
to the youngster of shamelessly illiterate sixteen—dear as Mrs. 
} e 


Humphrey Ward to the female of Agnostic sentiment; dear 

as Meredith to the curious in wit ; dear as Ouida to the ‘ little 
+ 1. 2 Los 2 } 

mantua-maker. and let it be said 


years who cannot on occasion read |] 
to be envied. Mr. Henty ransacks the world 


Peru for plots ; he piles incident 





. 97 } +r 4 hoary 77) vm {rove 5 
you aiong ata hand-galiop irom se 
} $5 ha attar hic le nt 
what if the matter of his tale want 
of the thinnest, if his style be barely grammatical? He is 


always hearty and jovial, always honestly British in his zeal for 
gallantry and pluck. Sere the Lriten (London: Blackie) 
repeats with many embroideries the history of the revolt of 





, 3: Dict T a Siisieanel ¢ a oo mae =<. a 
Beadicea. Beric burns the temple at Camalodunum, teaches 
his tribesmen the art of fighting in Roman formation; un- 


armed and cing] nal en |S ene Jeath in ¢} 
armed and single-handed he does a lion to death in the arena 


at Rome, and after a course of favouritism under Nero, marries 
t 


one of the conquerors, but spoils everything by becoming a 
Christian in the last paragraph. /n# Greek Waters (same 
publisher) is much more exciting, and its extra length will 
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be no cetriment in the eyes of the average boy. Mr. 
Beveridge and his son Horace fit out a yacht and sail as 
privateers in the interest of the Provisional Government which 
ruled Greece in 1827. After the usual unfriendly intercourse 
with pachas, after several hairbreadth escapes and terms of 
imprisonment, and an unpleasant experience of the Levantine 
politician, Horace weds a nice girl whom the yacht’s crew 
had rescued from an Algerine corsair. But the best of this 
year’s Henty is Condemned as a Nihilist (same publishers). The 
experienced reader will detect the deftness with which the 
author weaves superficially assimilated facts into his narrative, 
which is more interesting than many of the tales with which 
the public is familiar of escape from Siberia. Despite their 
superior claim to authenticity, these tales are without doubt 
no less fictitious than Mr. Henty’s, and he beats them hollow 
in the matter of sensations. The e:cape of the hero and his 
faithful Tartar from the Samoyedes is quite the high-water 
mark of this author’s achievement. It might well be studied 
by Mr. Robert Leighton before he writes another such 
book as 7’”e Thirsty Sword (same publishers) which tells how 
Hamish, Earl of Bute, and Alpin his son were slain by Roderic 
of Gigha, brother to Hamish, in the time of the last Norse 
invasion of Scotland. Kenric, a lad of seventeen, obtains the 
sword of Somerled, which having slain five score men is inflamed 
itself with the lust of slaughter. The book is overladen with 
historical facts ; there are too many characters, who are not 
made interesting ; and not even an Elizabethan dramatist would 

The Captured 
Cruiser (same publishers) is an old story brought up to date by 
Mr. C. J. Hyne. Two boys are cast adrift in a schooner, and 
Leing picked up by a steamer which is carrying contrabrand of 
war to Peru, see some of the fighting against Chili. Being 
imprisoned, they escape with about a dozen men, and run to sea 
with a Chilian ironclad, which ultimately sinks in Antarctic 
waters. Cossack and Czar (London : Chambers) is a moderately 
exciting tale of the days of Mazeppa. Mr. J. S. Fletcher’s little 
book Zhrough Storm and Stress (same publishers) m'ght have 
been better titled : but his ‘plain narrative’ of the escape of 
John Fox from the Turks in 1577 could scarce be improved 
upon. Fora story of antique date the style is commendably 
free from affectations. Yet another capital sea-book is An O/d- 
Time Yarn (London: Blackie), wherein Mr. Edgar Pickering 
details the adventures of some particularly hardy lads who 
sailed with Hawkins and Drake. They taste the tender mercies 


1ave spilt so much blood to so poor a purpose. 


of the Inquisition and narrowly escape being burned at an Auto- 
da-Fé. And Mr. W. J. Gordon’s Englishman's Haven (London: 
Warne) ought certainly 
Growers (London : 
story for boys. 


t to pass unpraised. Zhe Germ 
Hutchinson) ts Canon Potter’s idea of a 
Unfortunately for him, boys like to 
be amused; and Zhe Germ Growers is tiresome and 
dull. A vastly better story, of adventure in Australia, is 
The Dingo Boys (London: Chambers), by Mr. G. M. Fenn; 
but even in this the fighting might have been done with more 
spirit. Z/e Outlaw of //untstoun (London: Religious Tract 
Society) is about a bad boy who was suspected of poaching. 
Wild nature is once more won by kindness with a strong dose 
of religion. The author of Madzmoiselle Mori always writes 
pleasantly. Not One of Us (London: National Society's De- 
pository) is no exception to the rule: a very pretty story, better 
suited for girls than boys, being chiefly about schoolmistresses. 
From the same publishers we have received Zhe Adventures 
of Denis, by M. Bramston, whose interest centres round 
Jacobites and highwaymen. Denis is an amiable little fellow; 
who always behaves very properly, and the book should amuse 
youngsters of a dozen years or so. Zhe Golden Buckle (same 
pudlishers) is a tale of City life in the days of the Plague, 
There are many characters, and all are intimately related, 
and their love affairs are in a pretty tangle. Unfor- 
tunately, the most interesting of the crowd is killed off, to 
make a happy marriage. Saint Dunstan's Fair (same pub- 
lishers) is exceedingly pious in tone, and rather too didactic to 
be other than dull; whilst Broken Lights (London : Religious 
Tract Society) is badly written, gives a religiously distorted 
view of life at Cambridge, and (for the rest) deals with that form 
of fanaticism which is known as ‘the missionary spirit.’ 
Viking-Boys (London: Nisbet) is another of Mrs. Saxby’s 
well-known Shetland stories, neither better nor worse than the 
rest of the family. 
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Small boys should not fail to make acquaintance with Mr, 
T. Nelson Page’s Among the Camps (London: Scott), whose 
contents are composed of stories about children in the time of 
the American Civil War. A thought too sentimental perhaps : 
but the sentiment is relieved by humour. ‘ Jack and Jake, who 
captured a horse froma Yankee picket, are extraordinarily good 
company of their kind. 

Mr. Andrew Lang’s latest contribution to the jollity of Christ. 
mas, Zhe Green Fairy Book (London: Longmans), so resembles 
its predecessors that criticism is unnecessary. The folk-lore of 
all nations is even as the widow’s cruse, and Mr. Lang's best 
stories come from traditions which are current even yet, 
Grimm’s treasure-house supplies the staple of the volume, 
Mr. Lang has also drawn upon Caylus, whose fancy commends 
him more than his criticisms, and upon Madame D’Arblay, 
M. Sébillot’s wonderful store of Breton tales, and M. Deulin’s 
remarkably interesting work on A/a Mere L’ Vie, provide the 
best numbers. The translations are sufficiently elegant. But 
so much cannot be said for the illustrations. Messrs. Osgood 
have issued a new edition of Hawthorne’s Wonder Book, illus- 
trated wich sixty coloured designs by Mr. Walter Crane. At 
this time of day it were bootless to speak of Hawthorne’s prose, 
or of Mr. Crane's illustrations. Mr. Theo Gift has a style of 
childlike simplicity, but his Fazry Tales from the Far East \ack 
that charm in the verbal melody which so often distingui>hes 
the style of Mr. Lang’s associates, and which is one secret cf 
the attraction that Fairy Tales have for children. They are 
the nearest to poetry that the youngsters can get. Clumsincss 
of diction inevitably repels them. Mr. Gift’s writing is too 
matter-of-fact, too much of human nature’s daily food. His 
tales come from the Birth Stories of Buddah; but of course 
they have nothing to do with that gentleman of refined senti- 
ments and secular leisure. And Mr. Gift has so far modernised 
that the porcine hero of one of them is named Saveloy. Miss 
Julia Goddard has collected some variants of Fairy Tales in 
Other Lands (London: Cassell). Thus her Jack the Giant 
Killer is Scandinavian, and her Beauty and the Beast is a 
Heathen Chinee. But why ‘An Ocean Sleeping Beauty’ is so 
described, we cannot tell. Miss Goddard’s manner of narraticn 
is quite pretty, but her illustrations are not. 

The Boys Own Book of Health and Strength (London : 
Jarrold) is a work which we would gladly have commended. 
Dr. Gordon Stables knows boys and loves athletics. He has 
iad his share of the rough of the world, and kept himself sound 
in wind and limb through Arctic winters: although he cannot 
write the English tongue, though he be sentimental upon some 
matters, he has hit the right nail on the head when he insists that 
his youthful clients should not doctor themselves. His advice 
on training is sound, practical, and notin any degree faddist. 
So also are his remarks on walking tours and holidays. You 
cannot find fault with his recipes for chiiblains and for sham- 
pooing mixtures. He may be crazed about alcohol and nicotine 
—as if boys ever took enough to endanger their health—but he 
is fully alive to the virtues of fresh air on a clean skin. But his 
chapters on Nervousness ought to have been omitted. Also 
he ought never to have assumed that boys ‘dont feel quite 
the thing’: nor have quoted Archdeacon Farrar; nor have 
uttered vague hints about improper books and the purity of 
thought which begets purity and sweetness of dreams. Ifa 
boy feel ‘a bit off’ he should be promptly reccommended to the 
school doctor, who is usually a man of sense. Frankly, though 
the Boy's Own Look of Health and Strength is packed with wi:e 
observations and useful ‘tips,’ we must express our hope that 
it will fail. On the other hand, this is as good an opportunity as 
may present itself of suggesting that at every school in England 
day-boys and boarders alike should undergo a systematic ex- 
amination, anthropometric and medical. If the next generation 
is to have any physique something of the sort is essential. And 
fcr the expense—why do taxpayers exist ? 


OLD AND NEW 


Eighteen months ago, Skat was displayed in its manifold 
complexity to Englishmen by Mr. L. V. Diehl in ‘The Club’ 
Series. ’I'was a modest and unpretentious little book ; lucid 
withal, and well-reasoned. The game is an excellent one 
doubtless, but it is questionable if it will ever succeed in 
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ousting whist. Even Solo Whist, which resembles Skat (in 
that a variety of declarations are possible), but is far simpler 
of apprehension, has failed to win much popularity save of 
that class whose native tongue is Yiddish. ‘The elements of the 
German gam? are not to be learnt without much serious study, 
and the cardplaying Englishman is likely to devote his energies 
rather to scientific whist, as exploited by Foster and Cavendish, 
than toa game whose very name is unfamiliar to the vast 
majority of his fellow clubmen. The famous conjuror, Professor 
Hoffman, is apparently not of this opinion, and has presented 
us with a new treatise of Sf#a/( London: Routledge) translated 
from the German of A. Hertefeld. Lest his hobby should 
suffer, the book is printed on glazed paper, with the 
cards in red and black, and the worked red border round 
each page. Precisely as Diehl was bewildering to the novice, 
so this new encyclopedia is confusion itself to such players 
as have mastered Diehl. Instead of conciseness, youhave with 
variations without end as to both playing and scoring : take a 
whole series of ‘Exceptional Games,’ which find favour in cer- 
tain companies but are disallowed in others ; also the vanieties 
affected by German students playing for beer. Until the brain 
reels! The average Englishman will lay his Hoffman down 
without a sigh, and will return to his whist with renewed satis- 
faction. 

Of This Wicked World and other rssays (London: Hutchin- 
son), by J. Hain Friswell, his daughter remarks that they are 
‘written upon subjects that can never grow old. S:nc2 the 
subjects are ‘The Wheel of Fortune,’ ‘Self, ‘ Parental Duties,’ 
‘Human Vices,’ and so forth, the remark is true; but it is also 
true that what Mr. Hain Friswell had to say of those was never 
new. And there is no particular felicity of style to atone for 
commonplace thouzht. It appears that the author's other work, 
The Gentle Life, is ‘now in its thirty-second edition, and this 
one may easily reich a like respectable criterion of popularity, 
fer it has that quality of expressing the average person’s 
thoughts in language slightly superior to his own, which in some 
things is the greatest attraction to him. There 13 hardly a 
stimulating idea or a distinguished phrase in the book ; but the 
moralising is excellent and comfortable and superficial, and 
there be many wh» might profit by it. 

Dr. Darwin's Ambulance Lectures (Manchester: Cornish; 
London: Griffin), is dedicated to His Grace the Duke of West- 
minster embellished with a woodcut of St. John’s Gate, and 
enriched with a short history of the Hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem. It differs much from shoals of books passed through 
the press of late, but on the whole it is fairly correct so far as it 
goes—thouzh now and then it errs in the direction of energy 
of treatment. Thus, for poisoned wounds (including scratches 
or tears from rusty nails) the neophyte is ordered to ‘suck the 
wound and encourage bleeding by fomenting with hot water.’ 
After which he is to ‘cauterise . . . . either with caustic, aqua- 
fortis, or even a red hot cinder from the fire-grate’; and, ‘after 
thoroughly destroying the surface of the wound apply a bread 
poultice. Let Pantaloon be careful—if an ambulance training 
have been Clown’s! 

Mr. Barry Pain’s new book Playthings and Parodies (Lon- 
don: Cassell) contains two excellent travesties—one of Kipling, 
one of Ibsen—a readable enough fantasia called ‘ The Hundred 

Gates,’ and some pleasant verses: also a ceitain amount of 
second-rate descriptive reporting, and a set of achievements 
in humour (the New variety) which served to arride the 
earnest Liberal. S¢r Calidore, the Anight of Courtesy (Edin- 
burgh : Douglas) is a serious homily, addressed primarily ‘to 
my eldest son, from his loving father,’ and secondarily to all 
Christian gentlemen. The author’s intentions are admirable ; 
we and his son are to live up to our standards as Christians, 
Englishmen, and Gentlemen, in the order named. Zhe Gram- 
mar of Wood Work (London: Macmillan) by Walter E. 
Degerdon, is a usefuland practical handbook, wherein nought 
is superfluous save Mr. Smith’s preface. An excellent reprint 
is that of Plato's Dialogues which refer to the trial and death 
of Socrates (London : Bell). The translation is Whewell’s and 
the form is as good as the most fastidious could desire. We 
have also received the Aldine Prior (London : Bell) a useful and 
pleasing edition in two volumes; the fifth and last volume of the 
Aldine She//ey (Bell) ; the two first volumes of an excellent new 
edition (‘The Border’) of the Waverley Novels (London: Nimmo) 
~-Waverley to wit—with notes, etc. by Mr. Andrew Lang, and a 
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set of etchings after Herdman, Leitch, Raeburn and others—to 
which we shall probably return ; Zhe Story of Africa (London : 
Cassell) with lots of good reading and a great number of popular 
pictures ; Charles Darwin (London : Murray), an excellent ab- 
breviation of the Life and Letters, edited by Francis Darwin; 
New Vegetarian Dishes (London : Bell), by Mrs. Bowdich, with 
a preface by Ernest Bell; a new edition, being the third, of 
Days with Sir Roger de Coverley(London: Macmillan), reprinted 
from The Spectator, with illustrations by Hugh Thomson ; a 
new edition of Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart (London : Samp- 
son Low), in the uniform re-issue of William Black’s novels ; 
a new edition of Hovenden V.C. (London: Methuen), by 
I’. Mabel Robinson ; a new edition, being the sixth, of Zhe 
Author's Manual (London: Digby & Long), by Percy Russell ; 
a new edition of Children I have Known (London : Osgood), 
by F. H. Burnett ; and a new edition, being the second, of 
The Formation of the Gospels (London: Kegan Paul), by F. P. 
Badham. 
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Alston Crucis. Helen Shipton. London: Hurst. 3 vols. 
Al Sister's Sin. Mrs. Lovett Cameron. London: White. 
Barbara Dering. Amélie Rives. London: Chatto. 2 vols. 
Lord Washwater. S. Bolton. London: Blackwood. 2 vols. 
Mrs. Greets Story of the Golden Owl. London: Leadenhal 
Press. 
Orchardscroft. FE. D’Esterre-Keeling. London: Unwin. 
Stories Told in an African Forest. A.J. Mounteney Jephson. 
London : Sampson Low. 
Taken from the Enemy. 4H. Newbolt. London: Chatto. 
The Story of a Child. Margaret Deland. London: Long- 
mans. 
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blackwood. 21s. 
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Nisbet. 3s. 6d. 
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2s. 61. 
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London: Nisbet. 63. 
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don: Macmillan. 63. 
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Electric Ship-Lighting. J].W.Urquhart. London : Lockwood. 
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255. 

Faith-Healing. }. M. Buckley. 

Lfore Sabhaticea. Third Series. 
London: Macmillan. 5s. 

Hossfield’s Swedish Dictionary. London: Hirschfield. 43. 6d. 

Hot-Water Heating. W.J. Baldwin. London: Engineering 
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105. 6d. 

London Birds. T.D. Pigott. London: Porter. 7s. 6d. 

Alanners and Monuments of Prehistoric Peoples. Marquis 
Nodaillac. London: Putnam. 12s. 6d. 

More about Wild Nature. Mrs. Brightwen. London: Unwin. 
3s. 6d. 

Naked Eye Botany. F. E. Kitchener. London: Percival. 
2s. 6d. 

Old Italian Masters. W.J.Stillman. London: Unwin. 2gs. 

Ourselves and Others. S. B. James. London: Hand and 
Heart Office. 5s. 

Oxford and Oxford Life. J. Wells. London: Methuen. 3s. 6d. 

Play in Provence. Joseph and Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 
London: Unwin. 6s. 

Preferences in Art Life and Letters. Warry Quilter. London : 
Sonnenschein. 4gs. 

Scenesin Fairyland. Canon Atkinson. London: 
4s. 6d. 

The Book of One Hundred Riddles. C. G. Leland, London: 
Unwin. Is. 

The Brighton Road. C.J. Harper. London: Chatto. 16s. 

The Perfect Gentleman. A.Smythe Palmer. London: Cassell. 
3s. 6d. 

Thermodynamics. P. Alexander. London: Longmans. 

The Romances Lecture. W.E. Gladstone 

The Victorian Age of English Literature. Mrs. Oliphant. 
London: Percival. 12s. 

Toothed Gearing. London: Lockwood. 6s. 

Where is Fairyland? J.¥. Charles. London: Sampson Low. 
2s. 6d. 


Mrs. Van Rennslaer. London: Unwin. 
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to the Epiror, 115 Fleet Street, Lond The Ep1Tor cannot 
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Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, 
( heques, etc., made pava le to JOHN DOUGLA » 115 Fleet street, 
London, or 63 Princts Street, Edinburgh. 


Terms of Subscription: — For the United Kingdom, £1 63. per annum ; 
all other countries throughout the worid, £1 tos. 4d.; or for 
six months at half these rates. Subscriptions payable in advance. 

THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be obtained in Parts of the 
following :—Veuve J. Boyveau, 22 Kuede la Banque; Galignani‘, 
224 Rue de Rivoli; Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra; and Neal’s 
English Library, 248 Rue de Rivoli; and at Nick of the Galig- 
nani Library, 16 Quai Massena. 


BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS: 


and other Verses. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Extra post 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
The large Third Edition of this Book having been exhausted a 
Fourth Edition is now ready. 
‘ These Ballads are as worderful in their descriptive power as they are vigorous in 
their dramatic force. There are few bailads in the English language more stirring 


than “ The Ballad of East and West,” worthy to stand by the Border ballads of 
Sc tt.’ — Spec fator. 


PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 
By GILBERT PARKER. 


1 8vo, buckram 





( 


Mr. Parker is one of the most distinctive writer 


Stories happily conceived and finely executed. There i 
J f° 47 144 


genius in Mr. Parker's style. —Dazily Zelegra, 
METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, 


London, W.C. 





Now Ready. 


THE SONG OF THE SWORD 
AND OTHER VERSES. 


By WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. 
Fools:ap Svo, xii and 104 fp. 
Printed by T. & A. CONSTABLE on special paper with rough edges. 
Price 5s. Net. 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE says :—‘ The passion of the verse, 
page after page, is almost terrible. It flares like some intense, splendid 
light, that we feel must surely burn itself out any moment. Indeed the 
gusto of the book is almost delirious.’ 

THE SPECTATOR says:—‘No phrase is too brutally blunt 
or too extravagantly precious and far-fetched for him. Alike in workmali- 
ship and in sentiment, the new poems strike us as greatly inferior to Mr. 
Henley's former work.’ 


DAVID NUTT, 270-271 Strand, London. 
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CONTENTS OF LAST WEEK'S ISSUE— 


Notes. ‘ Lord Fanny,’ 

Disclaimers. The Pretty Wanton. by H. B. 
Mr. Chamberlain's Reininder. Marriott Watson. 

The Cheapening of Poetry. Mr. Balfour on Bi-Metallism. By J. 
Scapegoats. Shield Nicholson. 

The Agricultural Conference. A New Anthology. 


The Perversion of Thorou ghbreds. Ibsen’s Lyrical Drainas. 
sole | Advertisement, A Theme of Honour and Renown. 
Modern Men: The Most Rev. Mer. | New Novels. 
Persico. Israel in Sarmatia. 
Concerning Ghosts, Old and New. 


Rugby Union. Books of the Week. 











At all Libraries. 


By MRS. J. H. NEEDELL. 


PASSING 
THE LOVE 
OF WOMEN. 


By the Author of * Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter, &c 


In Three Volumes, Cloth. 


Saturday Review :—‘ The remarkable popular success gained by 
Mrs. Needell’s last novel, ‘‘ Stephen Elli 
from the same hand. ‘‘ Passing the 
enhance the reputation of its author. 


cott’s Daughter,” naturally 


draws attention to that following it 
Love of Women”? will, we believe, 
It is better and more closely constructed than its predecessor, the 
ingenious and simple 
ray good 


ler caprice, in a way that justifies the 


charac‘ers are more varied, and the I xt is at once 

Iler heroine Margery is presented in her brilliant beauty, her 
b ¢ z ¢ 

umour, her lively talk, her ten 


worship offered her by her two adorers. The tone of the novel is 
elevated, but not didactic. It is interesting from the first page to the 
la t,’ 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO.,, STRAND. 


WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN & CO.'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


COMPLETE CATALOCUE pogo UPWARDS OF 3000 DIFFERENT VOLUMES 
OST FEE ON APPLICATION. 


Twentieth Edition, Just Ready. 
Entirely New Edition of ‘Hadyn’s Dictionary of Dates,’ brought 
down to the Autumn of 1892. 

Medi - 8vo, cloth 18 half-c lf, - *- andi ( - 31s. 6d. 

NLARGED CORRECTED, « 

HAYDN’ s DICTIONARY OF ‘DATES “AND UNI- 
VERSAL INFORMATION: Relating ill Ages and Nations. 
Brought down to the Autumn of 18 By B iL N F AMIN VINC E NT. Hon. 
Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 

te This New Edition contains ne arly 100 Pages more than the last; 
in all about 1150 Pages, with about 11,000 Distinct Articles an 

130,000 Dates and Facts, comprising the History of the World 

to the Present Time. 


gu Now a ry by pee ong gp ge Smith. 
HISTORY OF THE “ENGLISH ‘PARLIAMENT. 


Pogether with < account of the Parliaments of Scotland and Ireland By G. 
SARNETI och Author of ‘The Prime Ministers f Queen Vict ria,’ * The 
Life of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., etc. etc. Illustrated with 


BEDFORD ST., 












Facsimiles of numerous Valuable Historical Documents connected with Consti- 
tutional History, 
This important work, which ts the only real History of Parliament, has occupied 

many years in preparation Lt wild be in two large octavo volumes of nearly 6x 
pages each. The first begins with the earliest times and ends with the reign 
Charles 11. The second volume commences with the Revolution and ves dou 
to the reign of Victoria, closing with the Reform Acts of 1884-85. The supplements 
tlone to this History—which are seventeen in numoer—are virtually a rk tM 
themselves, These’ Constitutional Adden ta’ em byace a vast variety of informa- 
tion touching the Sovereign, the Ca inet, the Parl. rat, and the Constitution 
The interest of the work will be Jurther enhanced | number of facsimiles 





rcuments tllustrative of the History of Parliament. 


The Best Cookery Book in the World. 
Crown 8vo, stre —— bound, half-roan, 7s. €d.; cl th gilt, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. ; half-calf 
or half-1 eos fs 5. 6d. Enlarg oa, ae mposed, Revised, Improved. 


Nive Hundred and Fifty-Second “patience 
MRS. BEETON’ Ss BOOK OF HOUSEHOLD 
MANAGEMENT. New and Greatly Enlarged and Improved Edition, 
including 360 Additional Pages of New Recipes and New Engravings, or in all 
about 
1700 PaGEs, WITH THousANbs or Recires AND INSTRUCTIONS, HUNDRECS 0} 

ENGRAVINGS AND NEw CoLovurep Cookery PLATES. 

*.* Asa Wedding Gift, Birthday Book, or Presentation Volume at any period of 
the year, Mrs. Beeton’s ‘ Household Management’ is entitled to the very first place. 
in half-calf or half-morocco, price Twelve Shillings and Sixpence, the book will last 
a lifetime, and save money every day. This New Edition contains nearly one-half 
as much matter again as the old edition, 


The Best Work on Domestic Medicine. 
Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. ; half-calf, 16s. 
HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE: A Guide to Good 
Health, Long Life, and the Proper Treatment of all Diseases and Ailments. 
Edited by George Black, M.B. Edin., Author of ‘First Aid in Accident and 
Sudden Illness,’ etc. Accurately Illustrated with 450 Engravings. 


LONDON : WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN & CO., SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. 





Messrs MACMILLAN & CO., beg to an- 
nounce that Mr. Marion CRAWFORD S 
New Novel, ‘DON ORSINO’ is now 
ready at all Bookstalls and Libraries, im 
Three Vols., cloth, 31s. 6d. 

MACMILLAN LONDON. 


Crown Svo, 
& CO. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY MR. WILLIAM WATSON. 
LACHRYMA__MUSARUM, AND 
OTHER POEMS. 


By WILLIAM WATSON, Author of ‘ Wordsworth’s Grave’ &c. 
8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 








Crown 


NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’'S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY 


SERIES. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. ‘ith Sixty-five Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 3s. 6d. 


W BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘FORTY YEARS IN 
\ MOORLAND PARISH.’ 


SCENES IN FAIRYLAND; 


Or, Miss Mary's Visits to the Court of Fairy Realm. By the Rev. 

J. C. ATKINSON, D.C.L., Canon of York, and Vicar of Danby-in- 

Cleveland, Aut thor of ‘The Last of the Giant Killers,) &c. With 
ibout Forty Illustrations by C. E. BRocK. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


UNIFORM WITH ‘CRANFORD’ AND THE ‘VICAR OF 
WAKEFIELD 


DAYS WITH SIR ROGER DE 
COVERLEY. 


Reprinted from Zhe Spect With Illustrations by HUGH THOM- 
iN. New Edition, C rown 8vo, elegant, 6s. 


NEW BOOK BY SIR JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, BART. 


HORA SABBATICA. 


Reprint of Articles contributed to the Saturday Review by Sir JAMES 
FITZJAMES STEPHEN, Bart., K.C.S J. Third Series. Globe 8vo, 
cloth, Ss. 

** The First and Second Series are still on Sale, 


NEW BOOK BY MR. FRANCIS GALTON. 


FINGER PRINTS. 


By FRANCIS GALTON, F.R.S 
cloth, 6s. net 


With numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 


MRS. MOLESWORTH'’S NEW STORY BOOK. 


THE GIRLS AND LI. 


By Mrs. MOLEsWORTH, Autoor of ‘Carrots,’ &c. Illustrated by 
L. LESLIE BROOKE. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. ; 
SCOTSMAN.—‘ The simplicity, naturalness, and good nature of the 


girls, and the chronicler of their actions make the book always interesting 
and charming.’ 
MORNING POST,.—‘Cheery and full of life as Mrs. Molesworth 


knows how to make her tales, it is likely to be a favourite.’ 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 





Mr. WM. HEINEMANN legs fo 


announce that OUIDA’S New 


Novel : 
THE TOWER OF 


In Three 


TADDEO 
Volumes 

will be 
Monpay, 


veady at all LipRARIES on 
the 14fh inst. 


21 BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 





Now Ready, price 2d. 


THE wend OF UGANDA. Being Two 
Letters to The Times. By R. BoswoxtTH SMITH. 
CASSELL : CoMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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Messrs. ISBISTER’S NEW LIST. 


EDNA LYALL.—A _ new three-volume Story, entitled, 


‘TO RIGHT THE WRONG,’ by EDNA LYALL, 
Author of ‘Donovan, ‘In the Golden Days, etc., will begin 
in ‘Good Words’ for Fanuary (the first part of a New 
Volume), and be continued each month thro mghout the year. 
In Handsome Binding, Gilt Edges, 7s. 6d. 
GOOD WORDS. 
VOLUME 1892. 
Edited by DONALD MACLEOD, D.D. 
AND CONTAINING 
NEW STORIES— 
By WILLIAM BLACK—L. B. WALFORD—G. MANVILLE FENN 
HELEN SHIPTON—LUKE SHARP-—G. B. BURGIN, and others. 
IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS 
By the BISHOP OF WINCHESTER-—Sir ROBERT S. BALL. LL.D 
Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P.—The DE AN OF ST. PAUL’S 
Major C. R. CONDER, D.C.L.—The DEAN OF GLOUCESTER 
AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE—LADY MAGNUS—Professor A. H 
GREEN, F.R.S.-The MARQUIS OF LORNE—Professor R. FLIN'I 


—PHIL ROBINSON—NEWMAN HALL, 


And 250 Illustrations. 


D.D. and others. 


CLOISTER LIFE IN THE DAYS OF CUR DE LION. 


By the Very Rev. H. D. M. Spence, D.D., Dean of Gloucester, 
Author of ‘ Dreamland in History,’ etc. With Illustrations by Herbert 
Railton. In handscme binding, Imperial 8vo, 21s. 


BOOK BY BOOK. Popular Studies on the Canon of 


Holy Scripture. By the Bishop OF Ripon, the BISHOP OF WORCESTER, 
the DEAN OF GLOUCESTER, Canon McCCLEAR, D.D., Archdeacon 
FARRAR, D.D., Professor G. SALMON, D.D., Professor MAkCUs Dops, 





D.D., Professor WM. SANDAY, D.D., Professor J. ROBERTSON, D.D., 
the late Professor W. G. ELMSLIE, D.D., Professor A. B. DAvipson, 
D.D., Professor STANLEY LEATHES, D.D., and Professor W™. 
MILLIGAN, D.D. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF THE GREAT COMPOSERS. 


Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Donizetti, Gluck, Handel, Haydn, Liszt, 
Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Mozart, Ro ssini, Schubert, Wagne r, etc., ete. 
By J. F. RowsoTHaM, Author of ‘ The History of f Music,’ etc. With 
Portraits. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CHRIST AND SOCIETY: and other Discourses. By 


the Rev. DoNALD MAcLEop, D.D., One of H.M. Chaplains. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


PEARLA: a Story of Family Life. 


Epwarps, Author ot ‘Dr. Jacob,’ etc. With 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES. By the late W. C. 


MAGEE, D.D., Archbishop of York. Edited by his Son, CHARLES S. 
MAGEE. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

‘ Altogether, the volume is a very notable one, and deserves, 
to obtain, a wide circulation. — 77 mes. 


QUESTIONS OF FAITH AND DUTY. by A. W. 
THOROLD, D.D., Bishop of Winchester. Crown 8vo, ss. 
‘ A truly excellent work . . large-hearted and wise, 
thetic and full of kindness.’— _Chure h Bells. 


THE VOICE FROM SINAI: a Series of Discourses 
on the Ten Commandments. By the Ven. F. W. FARRAR, D.D 
Archdeacon of Westminster. 

Contains much powerful and noble teaching, clearly conceived and 
definite, expressed in glowing and gorgeous diction.'—Literary Churchman. 


IN STARRY REALMS: the Wonders of the Heavens. 
By Sir R. S. BALL, LL.D., etc. With numercus Illustrations, 
medium 8vo, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

‘The style of popular exposition throughout is indeed admirable, the 

Illustrations are excellent, the binding is tasteful, and the print good.’ 

Saturday Review, 

THE IMPREGNABLE ROCK OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. 

By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
‘Vastly important and difficult subjects, which Mr. Gladstone discusses 
with consummate ability, and in excellent taste.’ —Church Gaastere. 


In Handsome . Binding, ¢ Gilt tien Ts. 6d. 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


VOLUME 1892. 
Edited by the Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


By M. BeTrHan- 
numerous Illustrations. 


as it is sure 


intensely sympa- 


AND CONTAINING 
NEW STORIES— 
3y HESBA STRETTON—CARMEN SYLVA (Queen of Roumania)— 
L. T. MEADE—DARLEY DALE—Mrs. MOLESWORTH, anc others. 


IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS— 


By tte BISHOP OF RIPON—Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D.—Canon SCOTT 


HOLLAND, M.A.— Baroness BURDETT COUTTS—Canon TALBOT, 
M.A.—Lady HENRY SOMERSET-—Preb. HARRY JONES, M.A.— 
Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A.—H. MONTAGU-BUTLE ve D.D.— 


R. W. DALE, LL.D.—GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D., 


And 250 Illustrations. 


and others. 


ISBISTER & COMPANY, LIMITED, 00 COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, E.¢, 





WM. CLOWES & SONS, LIMITED | 


LAW PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS. 


Cheap Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, res. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION 
By Dr. Rupoten Gneist, Professor of Law in the University of Berlin, 
Translated by Puitip A. Asuwe RTH, Of the Inner Temple, 
at-Law. 

‘No foreigner has done more than Professor Gnie 
the history and nature of the English Constitution. .... He dis 
questions as, Whither are we drifting? How far dor 
accord with the whole spirit of the Constitutiou ’ 


Esq., Barris ster. 


’ st to examine and make clear 
usses such Vita 
cent changes in the fra; 

What is in store for us y 


th 
democracy 1a peg On such ¢ questions as these the opinion of a foreigner wh, 
a scholar, but no bookworm, and who has sedul usly studied ovr institutions 
certainly much more wei ghty than that of most Englishmen. At this tit 
. ’ ret , > me 
these volumes are especially instructive. They cast light on almost all the grea: 
rest great 
questions Of current politics.’—77mes. 
*,* Library Edition, 2 vols., 8vo, 32s. 
Third Ed , Revised, with Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. ¢ 


’ 


THE HISTORY. OF THE ENGLISH PARLIAMENT: its 
Growth and Development through a Thousaud Years, 800-1887. by Dr. 
Rupovtrn Garist, Author of ‘The History of the Engii h Constitution. * 4 
Translated by Prof. A. H. Keane, B.A, F.R.G.S. L 


‘English readers will certainly welcome a hi tory of the English Parliament 
the greatest living authority on the Continent {the f 
‘It completes the vast survey of our English institut 


a portion of Dr, laborious life has been devoted.’ 





(sneist s 


Demy cl 1 

ARTISTIC COPYRIGHT The yore of), includin 
in Paintings, Drawiugs, I hot graphs, ra avi S 
With an Appendix of Statutes and Collectiens of Pre t 
Winstow, M.A... LL.B., « f Lincoln's Inn, B arrister-at-Lay 

‘This is a book which we can thorou; ly re ymmend to any person, whether 

artist or lawyer, who ts interested in the ect. 1 thenaum. 

* The book ought to be in the hands of every fine-art publisher, and, indeed 

in the hands of every artist. —Art Review 


r Convriol 
Copyright 

ilpture "and Desig 

lents, "By REGINALD 








Sex 1 Edition, thoroughly Rev 


THE LAW OF COPYRIGHT, inclu 
By Tuomas Epwarp ScrutTtTon, 

* Charter-Parties and Bills 
Incorporated Law Society. 
‘We think it is not on 
Copyright. Law Qu 


ed _ y &vo, cloth, 12s. 6d 

ing the at Convention, 
ee Fe B ar r-at-Law, Author 

f Lading, & ” and Lecturer in Common Lay 

ly the latest, but the most useful and practical w 


, I peste? 
wieriy Ne ev 


Crown &vo, cloth, 7 a 


NEWSPAPER LIBEL The Law ah With Special Refer: 


to tne State of a Law as Defined by the Law of Libel Ame ndment Act, : 
ond all al ling Acts upon the Subject, and the Full Text of all the f 
Acts, and a Re rt of every Important Case to Date. By R. J. ay , 
Barrister-at Law. ‘ 

*This isa k whicl ight to lie at ths elbow of every 
ub-editor ae Urs ed Kingdom,’ y Pre 

His treatise will be found extremely instructive by the ri 
the newspaper press, wherever English law holds sway.’—/ Law 


leader-writer, crit 
Western Da 


Demy ®1 , 12s. 6d 


THE LAW OF THE PRESS: 


affecting Newspapers. Wi th a Cl 


a D gest « f the Law espe ‘ially 
{ : 


apte *r on Foreign Press Codes, ’ 
Appendix containing the lext of a'l the Leading Statutes. Py Josern R 
Fisner, B.A., of the Middle Temple and the Northern Circuit, Esq., Barrister 
at-Law , and Ja 1ES ANDREW STRAHAN, LL.B., of the Middle Temp! i 
Mi idland Circuit, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
‘The work is really the first Dig st of the 
in this country, is admiral 


alone that has ! 
and no editors table st 


law of the press 
y executed, 





LONDON : W. CLOWES & SONS, Limivren, 27 FLEET STREET, E.C, 


‘ 





Sbipping Announcements, 





[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LiMTD. 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MoMBASSA, | 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON. 
BOMBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 

3AGHDAD. 
Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 
Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S,W 
or to GELLATLY. HANKeY. SeweLt & Co., Albert Square, Manchester ; 51 Pall | 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for tle 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 


and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 


every comfort. Sead O 
Cae fices— 
(F. GREEN & CO., and FENCHURCH AVENUE, 


Managers | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., —- 
For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, EC.; oF j 
to the Branch Office, 16 Coc KSPUR ST REET, S,W, | 
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ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 
£1000 POLICY INCREASED TO £1100 IN FIVE YEARS. 

At the NINTH QUINQUENNIAL DIVISION of PROFITS 1890— 
after a stringent ZAree per cent. Valuation—BONUS ADDITIONS 
were declared at the RATE of TWO POUNDS PER CENT PER 
ANNUM on the Sums Assured, with INTERIM BONUS on Claims prior 
to Next Division of Profits, 1895, when Policies mow Opened will rank for 
FOUR YEARS’ BONUS. INVESTED FU NDS— £1,752, 500. 

120 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. Manager—W. SMitH, LL.D. 





44, 42, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THR STRAITS, Limited. 


CapiTAL SUBSCRIBED . ‘ ‘ . é e . £2,000,000 0 0 
Paip Up, ‘ e ‘ e ‘ ° . e ° 251,093 15 oO 
RESERVE Funp , ‘ . ° ° ° . ° 223,000 0 0 
UNCALLED CAPITAL , oo . ‘ ‘ 1,748,906 5 0 


Board of Directors. 
Wm. Keswick, Cha/rman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.), 
ADboLF von ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.), 
EGBERT IvESON (Messrs. Iveson & ‘ “o.). 
d Davip M‘LEAN (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, 1 homson & Co ). 


Cuas. H. CampsBe tu, 
Head Office—Princes STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :-— 
4} per cent for One and ‘Two Years. 
mo « for Three and Four Years, 
5 aa for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly, 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 


Secretary. 


11 SoutH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


botel Announcements. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Epurai. 

Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; eleg rantly furnished ; piano in every sitting: 
room ; cuisine, Engl ish and Fre “nch : wine connoisseur; table d’hote at separate 
tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 


For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


OXFORD, 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 














LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND PLace, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate ‘Tariff 
Table d'Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


Artesian 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


SLOAN & SON, 


REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET, 


67 CASTLE STREET, AND Depot—EasTER Roap, 


EDINBURGH. 


RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent, Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, ) 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, tae iainineae 


Antique and Decorative Furniture. 
R. COWIE, 


39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks Be 1reaux, and ‘Commo des, 
Oriental Carpets and Embroideries. Old China, Engravings, Ivories, and Curios. 


“IRISH SOCIETY. 


(THE ONLY SOCIETY JOURNAL IN IRELAND.) 
‘The Hind test and most popular paper published in Ireland.’ 

Contains a complete record of all pe Irish Marriages, Engagements, Balls, 
Parties, At Homes, etc, etc 

Indispensable to Ladies residing in Irelat id, and their friends at home and abroad. 

Published at 11 D’Olier St., Dublin. Price One Penny. 

N.B.—Sent post free to any address in the United Kingdom, One 
ear, 6s. 6d. Six months, 3s. 3° 
London Office for Eng sis sh and Scotch Advertisers—66 Lupcate Hitt, E.C 


























THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 
‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 


| Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ > 





Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & (CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 








PRESERVES 





SAVES 


Anyone desirous of possessing a ‘ Venus” C 
Sen ling t Me sss 
Address 


obtain one free of cost hs 


Leeds, the 
For 


iy full name and 


a 





VENUS OE MILO 

= » 
TRADE MARK 

— 


RUBBING. 


HANDSOME CLOCKS AND WATCHES. 


BONUS TO BE GIVEN DURING 1892 & 1893 TO USERS OF VENUS SOAP. 


vet Watso? 
and VENUS SOAP 





x Watch (warranted to keep correct time) can 
wd Sons, Whitehall Soap Werk 
WRAPPERS, as follows :-— 
Dial, 


4-in. will be sent. 


120 Wrappers, 


Timepiece No. 1, 


be sent. 
be sent. 


For 200 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 2, 6-in. Dial, will 
For 350 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 3, 9-in. Dial, 


For 400 Wrappers, a Gentleman's (Handsome) Watch will be sent. 


will 





For 500 Wrappers, a Lady’s 








THE STATUE, 








“VENUS DE MILO,” 


For 25 Wrappers, a picture of this beautiful Statue will be sent to any address. 
similar picture, handsomely framed, will be sent. 








- - Keyless ) Watch will be sent. 





Paris. 
For 60 Wrappers, a 


in the Galleries of the Louvre, 


Size 17} in. by I4in., mounted. 





| 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


——— 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


BEDROOM LTD | BEDSTEADS 
FURNITURE MAP cE & CO 10,000 BEDSTEADS 
1,000 BEDROOM SUITES IRON AND BRASS 

TO SELECT FROM TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON W °° BEDSTEADS 


M2PLE & Co.—1000 BEDROOM SUITES at from ') 10.000 BEDSTEADS, , \ APLE & CO., have seldom less than 10,000 BED- 
4 705. to £ forn -ction without parall . 4 : i 





































































ring en ————s “F 
avi . to £309, forming a s at parallel = to BRASS AND 15 STEADS in stock, comprising some 600 various 
in the worl a variety of st and FI | } IN STOCK, patterns, in sizes from aft. 6in. to sft. 6in. wide, ready for 
design, and escription of woods at prices ranging om 9s. 9d. to 150 Guineas, U™ Mediate delivery—on the day of purchase if desired. 
thus read suiting ever lass of rhe disappo'ntment and delay incident to choosing from 
about to furnish should visit the lesigns , rere br imlte i ce oo 
f. acteny . . ethane but a limited stock is kept, is thus 
> é a —— 
; CHILDREN’S BEDSTEADS 
BEDROOM SUITES 7 i mw SCHOOL 
BEDSTEADS 
INEXPENSIVE S55 = B 
= = . EDSTEADS FOR 
ARTISTIC SSS Ret 
. — SS 2 i HOSPITALS, ASYLUMS, &c 
BEDROOM SUITES ; ; 
ail | fae E & CO. have numerous specialities in Cots 
~HE DANBURY BEDROOM SUITE, in hazel- : ‘ and Children’s Bedsteads. as well as Bedsteads 
wood, consisting ofa handsome wardrobe, with shaped ‘strated Catalogues ———y for Schools, Colleges, Asylums, Homes, and other Publi 
an , , , : ° t . ’ ” - ‘ 
bevelled plate-giass door and large drawer at bottom, Post Free. Institutions, A New Illustrated Catalogue of the leading 
dressing chest with large shaped top bevelled glass affixed, “a varieties, post free. 
al Je drawers and brackets, washstand with marble Black & Brass Bedstead, with Patent Double-woven N APLE & CO., Tottenham Court Road, Londor 
top. high tiled back, cupboard beneath, and towel rods Wire Mattress, complete, The largest and most convenient furnishing 
at ends, three chairs, £11 15s. 3ft. 38/-; 3ft. 6in. 42/-; 4ft. 49/6; 4ft. Gin. 52/¢ establishment in the world. 





Payee Ny 


oz. Packe's and 2, 4,8 02., and 1 1b. Tins, which 
keep the 7 100 tn fine smoking condition 
ASK AT ALL TOBA( ») SELLERS, § RES, ETC., AND TAKENO OTHER. 
SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATICNS. 
The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Cast/e 'on every+acket and Tin. 


PLAYER’S Navy Cut CIGARE1TES in Packets ccntainirg 12, 
cand Boxes of 24, 50, and 100, “ 


\ ] f Rewews, Nov. 1£90, is of interest to every Smoker :— 

E PIPE IN THE WOKKHOUSE.—The picture drawn by our He'per of the poor 

e workhouse, puffing away at an empty j has touched the heart of some of 

f ndent One who dates from the Hitch Alps, and signs hunself ‘Old Screw,’ 

‘I have been struck with your guest nut October number of the Revien ¥ 

fra eme to supply smokers i on workhouses with tobacco. I am afraid, 

ry star rs. lam the r t selfish of mortals, as I never give a cent 

way fir pur es of rity; but tl scheme of yours apy « t once to the 

y fak ed and inveterate smoker. Werel in London, I would at once 

t for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking ac- 

quan t unfor tely, my business compels me to be a wanderer round the 

= ( tinent for the neat nine months. I! n, however, do a little, andi would like to 

' ¢ tribute a pe lof what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz, 

Jee i: ' > «PLAYER'S NAVY CUT” (this is not an advertisement), 1 enclose, therefore,a 
a ni Bees Cheque for the am yuut.” 





FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. 
Price One Shilling each. 


TWENTY MODERN MEN. 


LITERARY PORTRAITS. 
REPRINTED FROM 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER. 


FIRST SERIES. SECOND SERIES. 


A. J. BALFOUR. W. T. STEAD. LORD TENNYSON. CECIL RHODES’ 

C. S. PARNELL. ‘ THOMAS KEITH. G. R. SIMS. HENRY LABOUCHERE. 
LEWIS MORRIS. SARASATE. LORD SALISBURY. LORD JUSTICE BOWEN. 
A. C. SWINBURNE. LORD WOLSELEY. MR. SCHNADHORST. GEORGE LEWIS. 

C. H. SPURGEON. W. G. GRACE. WALT WHITMAN. HANS RICHTER. 

SIR AUGUSTUS HARRIS. MR. JUSTICE HAWKINS. J. C. BLAINE. CHARLES GOUNOD. 
JAMES M‘NE'LL WHISTLER. S'R G. 0. TREVELYAN. CARAN D’ACHE. LEO XIII. 

SIR F. LEIGHTON. SIR W. V. HARCOURT. GEORGE DU MAURIER. ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 


PRINCE BISMARCK. ZOLA. SALVINI. M. DE BLOWITZ. 
W. E. GLADSTONE. GEORGE MEREDITH. HENRY IRVING. MARK TWAIN. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 


Printed for the Proprietors by BALLANTYNE Hanson & Co., 14 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, and 
Published by J. T. Frerp, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICEs, 115 Fleet Street, London, and 68 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 














